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In this issue .. . 


Cereal Chemists 


A preliminary program of the 45th annual 
meeting of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists scheduled to be held in Chicago 
May |-5, including a list of exhibitors to date 


Operative Millers 


A tentative agenda for the annual tech- 
nical conference and trade show of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers which will be 
held in St. Louis May 22-26 
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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom ' 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the HS A FACT: more of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality. 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production roll, bakers use Interna- 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. 
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GOOD 


Re BREAD is 
aN the product 
UF AST of PERFECT 


Uj jy PERMENTATION 


No expense will ever be 


spared by Anheuser-Busch 


to supply the baking industry ¢ 
with the finest yeast that 
science... research... modern 
production facilities...and 


service can produce. 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 
A retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 
to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 
Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 
Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 
Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 
We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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ALLIED TRADES—An address by 
Victor E. Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, given before the annual 
"Bosses Night"’ banquet of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry on the crucial mat- 
ter of obtaining trained production 
personnel for the baking industry 


Page 5 
AOM PROGRAM—A tentative pro- 


gram of speakers and subjects to 
be presented during the May 22-26 
annual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
to be held in St. Louis has been 
released 

Page 6 
AACC—A multitude of papers is 
planned for the 45th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists to be held in Chi- 
cago May I-5, as disclosed by the 
preliminary program now released 


Page 7 
FLOUR MARKETS — As a relief 


from the pattern of slow sales ac- 
tivity, a stepped up buying tempo 
was reported in both hard winter 
and spring wheat flours in the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 29 


Page 8 


FLOUR TESTING—A boxcar loaded 
with 800 paper sacks of bakery 
flour and a delicate impact record- 
er recently became the subject of 
a series of tests to determine dam- 
age which occurs in transit 


Page 14 
WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 


creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to millers and bak- 
ers all the time, designed to make 
their work easier, their production 
costs lower and profits higher. A 
coupon is easily detached to aid 
readers in learning about items of 
value to their own businesses 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


Editorials 

Flour Market 
Wheat Market 
Mostly Personal 
Trade Pulse. 

The Baker's Doorbell 


Convention Calendar 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
* 


Current Flour Production 
Stock Market 











SHIPPING SEASON 
MAY OPEN EARLY 


FT. WILLIAM—Barring any un- 
expected and prolonged cold spell, 
1960 navigation from the Canadian 
Lakehead ports of Ft. William and 
Port Arthur may open earlier than 
for many years. Harbor ice measures 
up to 18 in. in depth compared with 
32 in. last year. The new government 
ice-breaker Alexander Henry is ready 
to open harbor waters. Last year ice- 
breaking began on March 12. 





No Drastic Action 
Implied by March 6 
Deadline, FDA Says 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The March 6 
“fully effective’ date for the food 
additives amendment to the food and 
drug law will not mean any drastic 
action on the use of compounds not 
at this point officially identified as 
safe and harmless, according to top 
officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

These officials told this reporter 
that they will follow a policy of 
reasonableness. They say that where 
a producer of a compound or food 
additive can make a showing of sin- 
cere effort to substantiate a claim 
either for exemption or a tolerance 
level for his product, FDA will grant 
a further extension of time for such 
a product. 

Meanwhile, FDA officials were pro- 
cessing papers certifying a long list 
of substances as being recognized as 
safe or indicating tolerance levels. 

The officials said that there prob- 
ably will be only a relatively small 
number of products which are not 
on the latest approved list or which 
cannot obtain an extension of time. 

Not involved in these listings are 
drugs which are covered by the FDA 
policy statement under the Delaney 
amendment. As reported previously, 

(Turn to DEADLINE, page 46) 
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USDA Crop Report Indicates Redemption 


Of Wheat from Loan Highly Probable 
Despite Record Level of Supplies 


WASHINGTON — Despite total 
supplies of wheat slightly above a 
year ago, it appears that redemp- 
tions from government storage 
may be necessary to meet all avail- 
able domestic and export require- 
ments before the marketing year 
runs out on June 30. The situation 
continues to reflect the heavy tie- 
up of wheat in government storage 
and loan programs, In essence, this 
is the picture as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
in its wheat situation report issued 
Feb. 29. 

Total supplies of wheat for the 
marketing year which ends June 30 
are now estimated by USDA at 2,415 
million bushels. This is about 65 
million bushels, or 3%, above the 
previous record a year earlier and 
about 545 million bushels, or 29%, 
above supplies two years earlier. 

Total supplies include the carry- 
over of 1,279 million bushels, the 1959 
crop estimated at 1,128 million bush- 
els, and probable imports of about 
8 million bushels, mostly of feeding 
quality and seed wheat, of which 3 
million bushels were imported during 
July-December. 

USDA estimates that redemptions 
of loan wheat will need to be con- 
tinued to meet requirements for do- 
mestic use and free-market exports 
before the new crop becomes avail- 
able. Some wheat is being purchased 
and will continue to be purchased 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. in- 
ventory. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions on 
Jan. 1 totaled 1,876 million bushels, 
largest of record for that date, or 
3% larger than a year earlier and 
57% above average. In addition, 
about 5 million bushels probably will 
be imported in January-June. Of the 
total stocks, 1,109 million bushels 
were in the CCC inventory, 318 mil- 
lion were under loan Jan. 31 and 
about 30 million bushels were held by 





Textile Bags ‘Not Food Additives’ 


FDA Informs Manufacturers’ Group 


EVANSTON, ILL. — The textile 
bag industry, to clarify the con- 
tinued safe usage of its products 
during the current flurry to clear 
food additives with the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, has ob- 
tained an opinion from FDA on its 
products. The Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn., as spokesman for 
the industry, stated Feb. 29 that 
for purposes of clarification FDA 
has issued the opinion that burlap 
and cotton bags “are not food ad- 
ditives.” 


Additionally, the association has 
stated that the opinion also covers 
cotton goods in the grey, cambric, 
bleached, backfield and dress print 
goods. 


FDA Opinion 


The FDA opinion excluding textile 
bags from coverage as food additives 
extends to spot labels, band labels 
and printed bags when printed with 
inks free from metal bases (metal 
base inks are a small proportion of 
inks used, and even these may be 


cleared after tests are submitted and 
the results evaluated), the textile bag 
association has stated. A petition for 
such evaluation in the latter case 
has been made, and enforcement will 
be suspended pending FDA action. 

Elaborating on its position that its 
products are safe, the textile bag 
association further says, ‘““The textile 
bag industry feels its products may 
be used safely and is prepared to 
back its products. We further feel 
that there need be no apprehension 
as to the continued use of textile 
bags for food products.” 

The association cites what it terms 
“an acute misunderstanding” among 
bag users of the so-called ‘‘accepted”’ 
or “white list” of FDA. It adds that, 
to its knowledge, no package in “toto” 
will be named on such list, because 
only ingredients are listed therein. 

The textile bag association quotes 
George P. Larrick, FDA commission- 
er, to the effect that “some people 
obviously do not understand the 
workings of the new law, and have 

(Turn to BAGS, page 47) 


farmers to avoid payment of penalty 
for over-planting their acreage allot- 
ments. 

This left a free supply of about 
424 million bushels, or about 35 mil- 
lion bushels less than the estimated 
quantity needed for domestic use and 
exports in January-June. This does 
not allow for quantities needed for 
pipeline supplies at the year’s end, 
and for small final deliveries of pur- 
chase agreement wheat, and for 
quantities put under loan on Feb. 1 
not covered by the Jan. 31 report. 
Purchases of wheat from CCC stocks 
will supplement free supplies. 

Wheat Disappearance 

Total disappearance of wheat in 
July-December, 1959, the first half of 
the 1959-60 year, totaled 533 million 
bushels, 8 million above the same pe- 
riod in 1958 and 68 million above the 
1953-57 average. Compared with the 
same period a year earlier, feed use 
increased 6 million bushels, exports 1 
million and food use 2 million. Seed 
use was down 1 million bushels. For 
the entire 1959-60 year, domestic dis- 

(Turn to WHEAT, page 46) 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Authorizations 
Provide More 


Wheat for Poland 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of two amended au- 
thorizations to Poland providing for 
the purchase of an additional $11,- 
783,000 worth (about 200,000 metric 
tons) of wheat under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. The increase represents 
a further programming under the 
agreement with Poland announced 
Feb. 11. 

Authorization No. 41-31, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $8,509,000 worth (about 150,- 
000 metric tons) of wheat, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk. Only 
the following wheat will be eligible 
for financing: (1) Soft red winter 
of the subclasses red winter and 
western red, and (2) mixed wheat 
containing the classes of soft red 
winter, hard red spring or hard red 
winter. The 75,000 metric tons pre- 
viously authorized have been pur- 
chased. 

Authorization No. 41-32, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing purchase of 
$13,792,000 worth (about 225.000 
metric tons) of wheat, grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk. Only the 
following wheat will be eligible for 
financing: (1) Hard red spring of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red’ spring; (2) 
hard red winter of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter and 
yellow hard winter; and (3) mixed 
wheat containing not more than 5% 
of the classes of wheat (excluding 
durum) other than the classes speci- 
fied in (1) and (2). Purchase of the 
100,000 metric tons previously au- 
thorized has been made. 

All other terms of the original au- 
thorizations remain unchanged. 

The wheat will be purchased by 
“Rolimpex,” W. Piatkowski, 111 
Broadway, Room 316, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Putting the Cancer Scare in Proper Perspective 


HE GRAND OLD PARTY can show no pride 
T in one facet of its administration—that in 
the field of food additives. Not for a long time 
has the policy of opportunism been allowed to 
become an integral part of the power play which 
some people appear to think is a necessary corol 
lary of politics. 

Not for a long time, either, has an entire in- 
dustry been allowed to become so befuddled with 
government regulation and counter-regulation, 
explanation and misexplanation as has the food 
industry in recent weeks. Nobody appears sure 
of what he has to do or does not have to do. It’s 
a heck of a way to run a country. 


Standing accused of letting the party 
down—because that’s what it amounts to— 
is Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of health, 
education and welfare. 


The Food and Drug Administration has always 
been a well run organization. Under the direction 
of its commissioner, George P. Larrick, it has 
gained the respect of all who come within its 
purview and of the people whom it has a duty to 
protect. But the grabbing of the spotlight by the 
politically-minded secretary has pushed the com- 
missioner into the background. Mr. Flemming’s 
methods leave much to be desired, politically and 
morally. 

No member of the food industry wishes to see 
any diminution in the work of FDA, On the con- 
trary, the more alert it is, the better will be the 
case the food industry can make for the purity 
of its products. 

Panic reactions to any substance or compound 
which under laboratory conditions may be made 
to induce cancerous growth can lead to conclu- 
sions both foolish and ridiculous. Mention ‘‘can- 
cer’’ to most people and they shudder .. . and 
tell them that something they eat, drink or con- 
tact in any way may cause the dread disease, then 
they immediately demand that “something be done 
about it.” 


The chance for the political opportunist 
is readymade. He has a plank in his plat- 
form which appeals to people . . . frightened 
people. And it puts meritorious officials like 
Mr. Larrick in the position of having to ex- 
press an opinion that burlap and cotton 
bags and their concomitant parts, such as 
labels and printing, are not food additives. 


The. Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. was 
compelled to obtain such an opinion and publish 
it in order to protect the position of its members. 
It is to be commended for pursuing the point. It 
would never have arisen if Mr. Flemming was not 
intent on headline hunting. 

Just how far fetched are some of the cancer 
fears was brought out in recent testimony pre- 
sented before a congressional committee by Dr. 
Thomas P. Carney of Eli Lilly & Co. who said 
that foods such as milk, eggs, sugar, tea and cocoa 
have been made to cause cancer under special 
circumstances in laboratory animals. The obvious 
question is, should we stop drinking milk and eat- 
ing eggs and partaking of other nutritious foods 
simply because they contain, in extremely min- 
ute quantities, chemicals that might be harmful 
to man? 

Dr. Carney said that if everything that has 


been made to cause cancer in laboratory animals 
were eliminated from use, life would be virtually 
impossible. He noted that not only foods, but sun- 
light and clothing fabrics can be made to cause 
cancer under laboratory conditions. Such an ob- 
servation from a competent scientist carries a 
ring of authority and should serve to underline 
the far-reaching effects of the so-called ‘cancer 
clause’”’ or Delaney amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act. 


The inflexible provisions of the Delaney 
amendment prevent the use of many sub- 
stances which are safe and highly beneficial 
to mankind. Not the least of these consid- 
erations is the possibility of stifling the de- 
velopment of new agricultural products to 
improve agricultural production. 


We fear, and believe we have reason to fear, 
that Mr. Flemming may turn his rapacity to bread 
grains, and the chemicals which are a necessary 
part of the production and storage thereof. 

Appropriate to this thought, and carrying the 
matter a little further, are some observations 
made in a recent speech by Robert Z. Rollins, 
chief of the California Bureau of Chemistry. Dis- 
cussing state and federal registration of herbi- 
cides, Mr. Rollins outlined some of the obvious 
hazards accompanying the use of weed control 
chemicals, but he emphasized that such calculated 
risks are based on actual knowledge of the chemi- 
cal’s toxic properties with nothing left to guess- 
work. 

In the case of herbicides with a zero tolerance, 
he said “it makes quite a difference in how small 
a trace is considered. During the past few years, 
there have been demands for greater and greater 
sensitivity of analytical methods and for assur- 
ances that push the frontier of zero residue lower 
and lower.” 


Mr. Rollins asserted: “We are demand- 
ing more information about these chemicals 
than we have about the foods and feeds 
themselves.” He says that we know more 
about the pharmacology of aminotriazole, 
DDT, parathion and many of the modern 
pesticides than we do about most of the 
common foods that we have eaten for cen- 
turies. 


It is more than possible that some common 
foods would not pass the microscopic scrutiny of 
safety which modern pesticides must meet. 

Rightly, but in the wrong way, Mr. Flemming 
has focused public attention on the chemicals 
which people think are in or on food. In the mind 
of the average citizen, “chemicals’ may be most 
anything, with those bearing strange sounding 
names being the most feared. 

Many people who prior to the current ruckus 
had not given much thought to such matters are 
now becoming alarmed at the possibilities of “un- 
known” elements in the food they eat. Some other- 
wise calm and intelligent people are being caught 
in the upsurge of general panic and need to be 
tranquilized by the presentation of facts concern- 
ing the true situation. 

How should this be done? The machinery of 
FDA’s public information department should be 
used to assuage the public concern. FDA didn’t 
start it. But FDA should finish it. 
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Continental Grain 
Leases Elevator 


In Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Continental 
Grain Co. has signed a lease with 
the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road for the road’s Milwaukee eleva- 
tor facility, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
president of the North Western, and 
Michel Fribourg, president of Con- 
tinental. 

“The railroad has been keenly 
aware of Milwaukee’s export possi- 
bilities via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and in line with this has established 
reduced export rates to Lake Michi- 
gan ports,” the announcement said. 
“It has been seeking for some time 
a ranking exporter, such as Contin- 
ental, for its Milwaukee elevator in 
order to build up the export volume 
through this port and benefit from 
the resultant rail haul. 

“Continental will bend 
to the foregoing 


its efforts 
goals as well as 
continue to handle the _ sizable 
amounts of malting barleys which 
have flowed through the elevator for 
account of the Canadian and Ameri- 
can shippers, malters and breweries.” 

Continental expects to open a Mil- 
waukee office in the near future 
which will be under the management 
of Walter Goldschmidt, assistant vice 
president. Mr. Goldschmidt will be 
transferred from Continental’s Chica- 
go office. 

“The acquisition of this facility 
further attests to our confidence in 
the increased export volume to be 
handled through the seaway,” Mr. 
Fribourg stated, “and with the Port 
of Milwaukee successfully attaining 
aims to develop competitively, trans- 
portation wise, we and the North 
Western can participate in our pro- 
portionate share.” 


Arrangements Made 


For Nebraska Schools 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Final arrange- 
ments are being completed for two 
Grain Grading Schools. The schoo!s 
are scheduled for March 14-15 at 
North Platte, Neb., and March 17-18 
at Lincoln. Similar programs will be 
conducted at the two locations. 

James R. Enix, regional extension 
wheat marketing specialist, Oklaho- 
ma State University, will be in 
charge of grading instruction. The 
following subjects will be included: 

“The Clean Grain Program and 
Your Business,” by George Vinz, su- 
pervisory inspector, Food and Drug 
Administration, Kansas City, Mo. 

Review of standards and corn grad- 
ing instruction. 

Grain sorghum grading. 

“Control of Insects in Grain Eleva- 
tors,” by representative of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Stored In- 
sect Products Section, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 

Wheat grading. 

Sponsors are the Nebaska Grain 
Improvement Assn., in cooperation 
with the Nebraska Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., University of Nebras- 
ka, Omaha Grain Exchange, Lincoln 
Grain Exchange, Grand Island Grain 
Exchange and the USDA _ Grain 
Branch, Omaha. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FURTHER HEARING 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered 
further hearing on a seven-day box- 
car unloading free time privilege on 
export cargoes at Duluth-Superior. 
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Need for Skilled Production Personne! 
Stressed by Minnesota ATBI Speaker 





SNOWBOUND 
TRAVELERS EAT 
FRESH BAKED FOODS 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— About 400 mo- 
torists stuck in snowdrifts near 
Rochester had fresh baked foods to 
eat—courtesy of Loblaw, Inc. W. J. 
Eldridge, superintendent of transpor- 
tation for the food chain here, ex- 
plained that two tractor-trailer loads 
of bread, doughnuts, cakes and cook- 
ies bogged down on Rt. 33 near Ber- 
gen, a Rochester suburb. The trucks 
run every day from Loblaw’s bakery 
in Buffalo to the company’s Roches- 
ter stores. “The trucks bogged down 
early in the morning and had not 
moved by late afternoon,” Mr. Eld- 
ridge explained. “The drivers told us 
there were at least 400 persons sit- 
ting in their cars there without any- 
thing to eat. The baked foods were 
not going to do much gocd by that 
time. So we told the drivers to see 
that those hungry people were fed.” 
Mr. Eldridge said a small diner was 
able to provide coffee. Some of the 
motorists had not had anything to 
eat in 24 hours. 





Elevator Construction 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Genoa’s planning 
board approved unanimously a per- 
mit for construction of nine grain ele- 
vators in the village by the Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn., Inc., Colum- 
bus. 

The elevators will be built at an 
estimated cost of $230,000 near the 
New York Central System tracks, 
west of the Farm Bureau's present 
elevator at West and Eighth Sts. 

Although the Columbus parent or- 
ganization will finance the venture, 
it is understood that the elevators 
will be leased to the Ottawa County 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 

It is expected construction will 
start next month, to be completed by 
July 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Victor E. Marx, 
secretary of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Chicago, address- 
ed members of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at 
their annual “Bosses Night’’ banquet 
here recently, on the subject of ‘Will 
There be Bakery Production Men in 
the Future?” Speaking directly and 
carefully, Mr. Marx reminded allied 
men that they and the baking in- 
dustry face a_ three-fold problem 
when it comes to obtaining qualified 
production personnel. 

“This is the problem,” sad Mr. 
Marx in summation: “We're not go- 
ing to have enough men to do the 
job if we don’t do something about 
it; our sources for obtaining trained 
personnel are limited; and we face 
the difficult problem of ‘how to find 
such personnel.’ ”’ 

In his opening remarks the ASBE 
officer reminded allied tradesmen 
that they—as much as the baking 
industry—need trained men. “When I 
think of the title of my address, 
‘Will There be Bakery Production 
Men in the Future?’ I think ‘Will 
there be allied men?,’”’ he comment- 
ed. He went on to express confidence 
that there will be allied men and 
bakery producticn men, then posed 
what he termed “the real question,” 
“Will there be ‘trained’ men?” 

“I am glad that the ‘bosses’ are 
here,” said Mr. Marx, “because it 
is their job to find these qualified 
men.” He then gave a brief review 
of the sources of trained personnel 
in the past—citing the influx of 
skilled workmen from Europe, a 
source no longer available as it once 
was, and the valuable of men 
trained on the job. 

“There are limitations to the group 
which develops its skills on the job,” 
he stated. “This limitation involves 
dependence on the teacher; a man 
may be a good baker, but is he a 


asset 





EASTER BUNNY 
Thal ta, family thy Cote 


EASTER PROMOTION—A colorful new cake box for Easter Bunny cakes 
is being offered exclusively by General Mills, Inc., in connection with its 
Easter holiday promotion. Attractively striped in purple and white, the box 
features a bunny-shaped cutout to display the cake inside. In addition, Gen- 
eral Mills is supplying bakers with the materials needed to make and mer- 
chandise Easter Bunny cakes in an Easter holiday merchandising kit. In- 
cluded are large, pink bunny ears, small yellow ears, Easter Bunny cake 
posters, and an instruction sheet detailing how to make the cake. Details on 
the promotion are available from GMI representatives or by contacting the 
bakery sales service, 9200 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Victor E. Marx 


good baker-teacher?"” This limitation 
he went on to say, also extends to 
the time available to teach a man, 
and further, the workman often is 
taught only what the teacher knows 

without benefit of training or 
knowledge available outside the 
teacher or trainee’s immediate work 
area. 

Baking Schools 

Mr. Marx then spoke of the bak- 
ing schools, mentioning the fact that 
they have “been with us” only about 
50 years, and that these schools can 
do a better job than is being done at 
present if given sufficient help by 
industry and allied firms. 

Reaching the basic point of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Marx outlined the needs 
of the baking industry right now: 
@ The industry needs skilled crafts- 
men who can work on the bench. 
This group will always be with us, 
he added, but the category is small 
and we can no longer look to Europe 
for their talents in the numbers once 
available. 

@ At the other extreme, he told the 
allied men, are the huge plants with 
such compex equipment as continu- 
ous mixing machines, where there is 
a growing need for men who know 
electronics, for trained chemists and 
other university graduates. In 
area, no matter how much 
training a man has, he 
time in the bakery 
situation, and to learn the equip- 
ment which you, the allied trades- 
men, are supplying in ever greater 
quantities, said Mr. Marx. 

@ The ASBE secretary then elabora- 
ted on what he termed the “middle 
group” of production men needed 
a lot of average men with some un- 
derstanding of baking. 

“This middle group needs some 
training, some _ vceational school 
background, and some college tra‘n- 
ing. This is the group where 
needs are the greatest,” he 
following this with what he 
a “shocking disclosure’’: 

“Assuming that you men here to- 
day will not hire anyone for your 
businesses who is under 20 years of 
age, you are faced with the fact that 
the number of persons available for 
you to hire in the year 1980 already 
has been fixed. The exact number 
of workers available to you 20 years 

(Turn to MARX, page 43) 
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MINNEAPOLIS — A tentative 
program of speakers and subjects 
to be presented during the May 22- 
26 annual technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in St. Louis has been released. 
The agenda, though subject to 
completion and firming of some 
program positions, to date displays 
a powerful array of topics designed 
to inform AOM members on the 
latest methods and innovations in 
their field of activities. 


Released jointly by Arlin B. Ward, 
program chairman, and Tibor A. Roz- 
sa, technical committee chairman, 
both of the Pillsbury Co., the re- 
view of subjects and speakers is an 
impressive one, covering the vital 
aspects of milling from packing, 
loading and mill sanitation to speci- 
fic developments in such current sub- 
jects as particle size analysis. 

One of the highlights of the pro- 
gram, to be presented Wednesday, 
May 25—and one for which operative 
millers already are being alerted 
will be a workshop on building and 
equipping new prefabricated mills at 
reduced costs. Mr. Rozsa, in explain- 
ing the workshop, stressed the point 
that use of the term “prefabrication” 
specifically refers to construction of 
new mills using the principles of pre- 
fabrication—and not the movement 
of existing structures. 

The tentative program for the 
dates of Tuesday, May 24, Wednes- 
day, May 25 and Thursday, May 26, 
is as follows: 

TUESDAY, MAY 24 
8:30 a.m. 

“What's New” moderator—Tibor 
A. Rozsa, the Pillsbury Co., Minnea- 
polis; “Particle Size Analysis via the 
Coulter Counter’’—Robert H. Berg, 
Coulter Industrial Sales Co., Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; ‘“The Udy Protein Analyz- 
er— Accurate Five-Minute Protein 
Analysis’’—Dr. Doyle C. Udy, Udy 
Analyzer Co., Pullman, Wash.; “The 
Sharples Micromerograph for Parti- 
cle Size Distribution Analysis’”——Wm. 
H. Kretz, The Sharples Corp., Phil- 
adelphia; ‘Moisture Reflects Cash 
Values”—Oscar F. Olson, F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
“Quadruplex Pilot Mill”—C. W. Bra- 
bender, C. W. Brabender Instruments 
Co., South Hackensack, N.J.; ‘1000 





Traffic Manager for 
Cream of Wheat Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Leland A. Hart, 
53, traffic manager for the Cream of 
Wheat Corp., died recently. He had 
been an employee of the firm for the 
past 23 years. Prior to that, he was 
with the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. 

Mr. Hart was past president of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Traffic Club, the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association 
Traffic Committee, the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and the Ca- 
nadian Industrial Traffic League. 

Surviving are his wife, Helen: 
three daughters, Mrs. Phyllis Stern, 
Jean, and Carole, all of Minneapolis; 
three sons, William and Richard, Min- 
neapolis, and James, Cleveland, Ohio; 
his mother, Mrs. Susan Hart, Minne- 
apolis; two brothers, Robert and Al- 
bert, Minneapolis, and a sister, Mrs. 
Helen Schanke, St. Cloud, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Preliminary Program Outlined 


For AOM Technical Conference 


MPVI Mikroplex Air Classifier’”—Dr. 
W. H. Gellrich, Alpine American 
Corp., Saxonville, Mass. 
10:15 a.m. 
“Series 14 Contromil and Cirlyptic 
Sifter’’-—Guy B. Stearns, Entoleter, 
Div., New Haven, Conn.; “Sturtevant 
Flour Refining System’—A. _T. 
Drake, Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, 
Mass.; “USDA Utilization Research 
on Wheat Foods and Feeds’’—Dr. 
George A. Kohler, USDA Agri. Res 
Service Field Corp. Lab., Albany, 
Cal. 


Intermission: 


Recess: 12 Noon 

1:30 p.m. “Use of Malathion on 
Stored Grain’’—Dr. Lyman S. Hen- 
derson, USDA AMS Plant Industries, 
Beltsville, Md.; “Mill and Grain Fum- 
igation with Portable Equipment’—J. 
Carl Dawson, Ferguson Fumigants, 
Ferguson, Mo.; “The Use of the Mo- 
del 40E Sweeper in the Milling In- 
dustry’’—Robert Heunish, G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., Minneapolis; “Plastics in 
Relation to Mill Sanitation’’—Glen 
W. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills, 
Seattle; ‘‘New P.V.C. Belting’”—Wm. 
Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting Co., 
Inc., Buffalo. 

Intermission: 3 p.m. 

“Toledo Family-Pack Flour Check- 
weigher’’—Robert D. Drake, Toledo 
Secale Co., Toledo, Ohio; “A New 
Wheat Washer’’—Frank R. Ofner, 
Industrial Processes, Inc., Portland, 
Ore.; “Pelleting Mill Feed’’—Roy A. 
Robinson, California Pellet Mill, San 
Francisco. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 25 

“Work Shop on New Prefabricated 
Mills at Reduced Costs’’—Moderator 
Eugene Gehrig, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; 8:45 a.m. Introduction 
of the subject for the basis of this 
Symposium, E. J. Gehrig; “Selection 
of the Mill Site and Traffic’’—W. T. 
McArthur, The Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis; ‘Cleaning House’’—Donald 
Deane, Simon-Carter Co., Minneapo 
lis. 

Intermission 

“Flour Mill’—Ernst Auer, MIAG 
Northamerica, Ine., Minneapolis; 
“Flour and Feed Handling, Packing 
and Loading’’—O. J. Zimmerman and 
Henry Schipke, Smico and Henry 
Schipke & Associates, Minneapolis. 

(Turn to AOM, page 50) 


More Railroads 
Seeking Lower 


Grain Tariffs 


By F. C, BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO—Lower grain tariffs re- 
cently published by the Chicago & 
Great Western and the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads became effective Feb. 
29, while new and lower schedules 
for the Western Line railroad and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio will become 
effective March 7 on grain originat- 
ing from Missouri River markets con- 
signed for export via certain Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior ports. 

It is. believed that the railroads 
currently instituting lower rates and 
those expecting to do so soon have 
taken their cue from the favorable 
reception accorded recent rail rate 
reductions inaugurated a month ago 
on grain channeled through the Port 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, Green Bay, 
or Duluth-Superior by Western Line 
railroads. The reductions by the 
western lines were made to recoup 
some of the all-important tonnage 
lost to other modes of transporta- 
tion. 

Even more recently, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad filed 
similar schedules which will go into 
effect on March 31. 

As in the case of the railroads 
previously mentioned, well - informed 
sources see no bar to the Burlington 
tariffs becoming effective as sched- 
uled. Likewise, it is the opinion of 
these same sources that with the 
top-heavy percentage of railroad 
mileage serving the Missouri River 
markets already committed to this 
realistic approach to the problem of 
plugging the devastating leaks in 
their tonnage, it should be only a 
matter of a very short time before 
the few remaining Western Line 
roads take similar life saving action. 

——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENLARGED FACILITIES 

ROBINSON, KANSAS—The Rob- 
inson Farmers Union Cooperative 
will enlarge its elevator facilities 
here by erection of four bolted steel 
tanks with a capacity of 235,000 bu. 
The new tanks will be equipped with 
a 255 ft. auger connection to exist- 
ing facilities. The latest aeration and 
temperature controls will be installed. 
The new storage will be used for 
corn. 





NEWLY ELECTED—New officers for the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn.’s board of directors, left to right, are: J. W. C. Davis of 
Bennett, Colo., vice chairman; G. W. Egbert of Ingalls, Kansas, chairman; 
and Ora V. Martin of Garden City, Kansas, secretary. They were elected at 
the board’s quarterly meeting in Ogallala, Neb. 


March 1, 


Ray Thelen 


MORE RESPONSIBILITY — Ray 
Thelen, technical director of the 
Pillsbury Co.’s bakery mix division, 
has assumed additional responsibility 
for sales. The assignment was made 
to permit maximum utilization of 
Mr. Thelen’s 27 years of experience 
in bakery production. Mr. Thelen’s 
sales accountability will enable Pills- 
bury to more effectively serve the 
growing segment of the baking in- 
dustry which is placing increased re- 
liance on technical knowledge of 
baking mixes as a guide to its pur- 
chasing. 





Great Plains Group 
Names Caribbean 


Representative 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Marx 
Koehnke has been named Caribbean 
area representative for the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. He will be headquartered at 
the association’s office in Washington. 

Mr. Koehnke’s térritory includes 
the Central American republics, Pan- 
ama, Venezuela, and the island coun- 
tries of the Caribbean Sea. The work 
will be conducted in cooperation with 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A native of Alliance, Neb., Mr. 
Koehnke is an agricultural graduate 
of the University of Nebraska. He 
has had experience in commercial 
seed certification work, and spent two 
years with the International Cooper- 
ation Administration in Brazil. 

In 1958, he directed market devel- 
opment work for the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn. before joining 
the staff of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

Economic changes have created an 
ideal opportunity to build markets 
for Great Plains wheat in the Carib- 
bean, according to Clifford R. Hope, 
the association’s president. 

Once heavy importers of quality 
U.S. flour, the Caribbean countries 
are busily constructing their own 
mills. Because of the increased mill- 
ing capacity, the area has been con- 
verted from a flour market to a 
wheat market. As yet, the Caribbean 
countries have not developed a fixed 
pattern of purchase. Thus, Great 
Plains wheat growers can enter a 
cash market that is sure to expand. 





March 1, 1960 


A. Horace Erickson, 
Prominent Industry 
Veteran, Dies 


OMAHA A. Horace Erickson, 
long an important figure in the flour 
business and president of the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., flour broker, died of 
a coronary heart attack Feb. 25 while 
vacationing in Florida. His death oc- 
curred at a West Palm Beach hospi- 
tal. 

Mr. Erickson, who was 66, had 
been in poor health for about a year, 
but had continued at work. 

Mr. Erickson was born and school- 
ed in Omaha and attended Creighton 
College there. He started his flour 
sales career with the Omaha district 
office of what was then Washburn 
Crosby Co., as a salesman to the 
grocery trade, joining that firm in 
1913. 

In the U.S. Army in World War 
I, he was assigned to a bakery com- 
pany of the 89th Division at Camp 
Funston, Kansas, and went to France 
with that division. 

Returning in 1919, Mr. Erickson 
was offered the opportunity of open- 
ing a Kansas City office for Wash- 
burn Crosby, but he preferred not 
to leave Omaha and joined with E. J. 
Kelly, another Washburn Crosby em- 
ployee, in forming the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co. Three years later Mr. Erick- 
son bought the interest of his part- 
ner and became sole owner of the 
company. A small and struggling 
firm at its inception, Mr. Erickson 
built a strong organization over the 
years and eventually developed the 
largest volume ever attained in flour 
brokerage. The company has offices 
in Omaha, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

In its early years, the firm did a 
jobbing business as well as broker- 
age, but sales to large bakers soon 
became the major activity, and the 
jobbing business was dropped. Even- 
tually, the company became a very 
large supplier of flour to biscuit and 
cracker plants throughout the coun- 
try, and also built a considerable re- 
gional business in the Midwest with 
Safeway Stores, of Oakland, Calif. 

Development of this regional busi- 
ness so impressed top officials of 
Safeway that in 1935 they made the 
Kelly-Erickson Co. flour buyer for 
all Safeway operations, an arrange- 
ment which has continued since that 
time. Mr. Erickson later made sub- 
stantial investments in Safeway and 
was one of the firm’s large stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Erickson was a man _ who 
worked hard and lived quietly and 
without fanfare. Friends said he was 
an anonymous benefactor to count- 
less persons—many of them strang- 
ers to him—who were in need of 
financial help. An ardent and ex- 
pert golfer, he often made golfing 
a major vacation activity, and also 
took pride in the fact that, as a 
youth, he had been a baseball catcher 
of some repute in the Omaha area. 

Survivors include his wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. Harold Atkinson, 
Wayzata, Minn.; three grandchildren 
and three sisters: Mrs. John Stein- 
ert, Omaha; Mrs. Glenn Muir, Whit- 
tier, Calif., and Miss Ruth Erickson, 
Los Angeles. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLANT INSPECTION 
DULUTH, MINN.—A plant quar- 
antine office for inspecting foreign 
ships in Duluth-Superior will be 
opened April 1 in the Duluth federal 
building. A federal inspector and a 
state employee will staff the office. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


H. S. Gabbert 


GMI Manufacturing 
Superintendent Named 
For Western States 


SAN FRANCISCO—H. S. Gabbert 
has been appointed by General Mills, 
Inc., as manufacturing superinten- 
dent for its Sperry Operations in the 
western states. He will supervise pro- 
duction of five flour mills and a 
package food plant at California, 
Washington, and Utah locations. Al- 
den Ackels who has held the top 
prceduction post during the past 10 
years will move to Minnesota with 
another milling firm during the 
month of March. 

Prior to the latest advancement, 
Mr. Gabbert had been flour produc- 
tion superintendent in San Francisco; 
plant superintendent at the Vallejo 
flour mill; and milling superintendent 
at both Vallejo and Los Angeles; as 
well as having held several other 
flour production positions at Vallejo, 
Tacoma and Ogden. 

Before joining GMI in 1945, Mr. 
Gabbert was general superintendent 
of the Lindsey-Robinson Flour Mills 
in Roanoke. Earlier he had extensive 
experience with other milling firms 
in the west and midwest. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADM Will Dispose 
Of Linseed Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midland Co. said March 1 that its 
Buffalo linseed plant and elevator 
are for sale. The company has not 
operated the linseed plant for more 
than two years. ADM said that it 
decided to dispose of the Buffalo 
facilities because of the changing pat- 
tern of company operations. 

The Buffalo linseed plant was built 
in 1916 to process imported flaxseed 
that came principally from Argen- 
tina, as well as domestic flaxseed 
which at that time still was grown 
in the eastern U.S. In recent years, 
however, little or no flaxseed has 
been imported, while domestic pro- 
duction has shifted westward with 
95% of flaxseed now grown in the 
North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota area. 


Archer-Daniels- 


ADM has a large linseed plant at 
Minneapolis. When the Buffalo plant 
was operating the elevator there was 


employed as a storage facility 
flaxseed for the plant. It also was 
used as a transshipment point for 
grain that was shipped from Duluth- 
Super‘or down the Great Lakes for 
expcrt through East Coast ports. 


for 


Program, Technical Papers for 


AACC Annual Meeting Announced 


ST. PAUL—The preliminary pro- 
gram for the 45th annual meeting 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago May 1-5, 
has been released. The agenda cov- 
ers a multitude of highly significant 
papers, a special ladies’ program, 
and meetings of the AACC board of 
directors and technical policy com- 
mittee. 


The opening day, Sunday, May 1, 
will provide for registration from 
2 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. During the day 
there will be an editorial board meet- 
ing at 1 pm.; a board of directors 
meeting at 2 p.m. and the president’s 
reception at 8:30 pm. in the Embassy 
Cotillion Room. The technical pol- 
icy committee will meet the opening 
day, with the time to be announced 
at a later date. The remainder of 
the program, as completed to date, 
follows: 

GENERAL PROGRAM 
Monday, May 2 


a.m.; exhibits, 9 
a.m.; opening session, 9:30 a.m., 
grand ballroom; general technical 
session, 1:30 p.m., grand ballroom. 


Registration, 8 


Tuesday, May 3 
Registration, 8:30 
9 am.; technical sessions, 9 a.m., 
concurrent sessions, grand ballroom 
and Venetian room; 1:30 p.m., con- 
current sessions—grand ballroom and 
Venetian room. 


a.m.; exhibits, 


Wednesday, May 4 

Registration, 9 a.m.; exhibits, 9 
a.m.; technical sessions, 9 a.m., con- 
current sessions, grand ballroom and 
Venetian room; 1:30 p.m., concur- 
rent sessions, grand ballroom and 
Venetian room; national and section 
officers luncheon, 12:15 p.m.; cocktail 


party (sponsored by allied trades), 
6 p.m., Embassy Cotillion room; ban- 
quet and dance, 7 p.m., grand ball- 
room. 
Thursday, May 5 

Technical committee meetings, 9:30 
a.m.; board of directors meeting and 
luncheon, 10 a.m.; annual business 
meeting, 2 p.m.; adjournment, 3 p.m. 


LADIES’ PROGRAM 
Sunday, May 1 


Hospitality room opens, 2 p.m.; 
president’s reception, 8:30 p.m., Em- 
bassy Cotillion room. 


Monday, May 2 

Continental breakfast (courtesy 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc.) and get-ac- 
quainted period, 8 a.m.; tour of Chi- 
cago’s South Side (University of Chi- 
cago, Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Oriental Institute, etc.), 9:30 
a.m.; luncheon at South Shore Coun- 
try Club (courtesy of Wallace & Tier- 
non Ine.), noon. 


Tuesday, May 8 
Continental breakfast (courtesy 
Corn Products Co.), 8 a.m.; tour of 
Chicago’s north side, 9:30 am.; 
luncheon at Kungsholm _Restau- 
rant (courtesy Merck & Co.), noon; 
miniature grand opera to follow 
lunch; children will be taken to Lin- 
coln Park Zoo. 
Wednesday, May 4 
Continental breakfast 
Midwest Section), 8 a.m.; 
styleshow in Wedgewood Room of 
Marshall-Field, Ine. (courtesy Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Inc.), noon. 


(courtesy 
luncheon 


Thursday, May 5 
Continental breakfast (courtesy 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.), 9 a.m.; tickets 
wili be available for TV and radio 
shows. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM PAPERS 


American Association of Cereal Chemists 


45th Annual Meeting 
Chicago, May 1-5 


(Exact titles are not yet available; the fol- 
lowing are the speakers and general area to 
be covered. The talks will be 40 min. and will 
deal with recent progress and the future of 
these research areas.) 

“Feed Nutrition,” Samuel Let; 
“Milling and Flour Research,”’ Rezsoe 
Gracza; ‘Fermentation Research,” 
Charles N. Frey; “Cereal Research 
in General,’’ Clinton L. Brooke. 


Cereal Processing and Flour 
Research 

“World - Wide Developments in 
Wheat Milling,” J. A. Shellenberger; 
“Corn Wet Milling Process and 
Progress,” J. W. Evans; ‘Wet Mill- 
ing High-Amylose Corn Containing 65 
to 70% Amylose Starch,” R. A. An- 
derson, C. Vojnovich and E. L. Grif- 
fin, Jr.; “New Process Bulgur 
Wheat,” W. L. Healey and J. W. 
Pence; “Non-Food Uses for Wheat 
Ficur,” C. E. Rist and C. R. Rus- 
sell; “Effect of Bleaching on Flour 
as Measured by Structural Relaxa- 
tion in Dough,” Endel Jaska; “Meas- 
urement of Improver Response in 
Dough,” I. Hlynka and R. R. Mat- 
suo; “The Improving Action of Hy- 
prebromite in Dough,” R. Tkachuk 
and I. Hlynka. 


Flavor Research 


Flavor Research,’ Emily 
Their Utilization 


“Basic 
Wick; “Flavors - 


and Stability in Baked Foods,” Jack 
Friedman. (Two additional papers, 
one by Phillip Kiely and the other 
by Paul Orsay. Titles will be an- 
nounced at a later date.) 


General Session 


“Characterization of Wheat and 
Milled Products by Staining Tech- 
niques,” Y. Pomeranz and J. A. Shel- 
lenberger; “Micro Tests for Flour 
Quelity,” Homer R. Elling and M. A. 
Barmore; “The Use of Vegetable 
Gums in Layer Cakes,” E. G. Bay- 
field; “Fluorescence Microscopy in 
Cereal Chemistry,”’ E. Hanssen; “A 
Simplified Method for Measuring Gas 
Production and Retention,” David E. 
Downs. 


Process Control in the Fermen- 
tation Industry 


“The Role of Process Control in 
the Manufacture of Industrial En- 
zymes,” Dr. Edward J. Beckhorn; 
“Continuous Fermentation in Brew- 
ing Operations,’ Earl D. Stewart and 
Stephen Laufer; “Advances in Dis- 
tillery Operations,” Irwin R. Ship- 
herd. 

General Session 

“Changes in Individual Sugar Lev- 
els of Deteriorating Grain,” B. 

(Turn to AACC, page 59) 
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S A RELIEF from the pattern 
of slow sales activity, a step- 


up in the buying tempo was reported 
in both hard winter and spring wheat 
flours in the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 29 

The impetus in the Southwest 
came from independents extending 
their bookings in a market situation 
wherein the price was identical with 
that in effect during the most recent 
general buying wave of hard winter 
flours. The chains, already in a good 
supply position, did not participate. 
Most buyers are now in a good posi- 
tion through April and into May, but 
some mill representatives indicate 
bookings may be made in the near 
future to round out some require- 
ments for the remainder of the crop 
year 

Directions, both bakery and fam- 
ily, were reported slow to fair in the 
Southwest. Generally cold weather, 
particularly in the southern area, is 
one factor in slow family sales. 

The step-up in spring wheat flour 
sales, although not of real heavy vol- 
ume, is probably the start of the ex- 
pected sizable bookings anticipated 
by the trade in the immediate future. 
Early opening of lake navigation and 
an apparent tight cash wheat supply 
are noted as factors encouraging 
spring flour buying. 

Buffalo reported a strong flurry of 
spring wheat flour sales with book- 
ings up to 120 days. The coverage 
was reported as somewhat of a sur- 
prise in view of the December and 
early January buying. One Buffalo 
mill indicated shipping directions for 
February as ‘“‘the best month so far 
in the crop year.” 

Soft wheat flour buying slipped 
back into the pattern of mere occa- 
sional fill-in business in a very slow 
week. Recent buying has placed most 
purchasers in a comfortable supply 
position and heavy buying probably 
will not occur again for several 
months. Shipping directions on soft 
wheat flours continue good. 

Sales by spring wheat flour mills 
last week amounted to 90% of mill- 
ing capacity as compared with 83% 
in the Southwest and approximately 
20% in the central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 100% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 104% for the 
previous week and 100% fcr the com- 
parable week of last (See ta- 
Nes on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Buying 
Tempo Increases 


There was a pick up in spring 
wheat flour sales as some lightly 
cevered buyers improved their sup- 
ply positions. Both bakers and job- 
bers participated in the buying. Al- 
though the sales were not large in 
most cases, they probably represent 
the fore-runner of sizable amounts 
expected to be booked in the near 
future. An early opening of lake navi- 
gation and pcssible shortage of cash 
wheat supplies are interpreted by the 
trade as factors enccuraging sales. 

Mills were reported pressing for 
sales in clears but buyers stayed on 
the cautious side despite trade opin- 
ion indic»xting possible tightening of 
supplies in future weeks. 

Sales amounted to 90% 


year. 


of capac- 
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Buying Tempolncreases in Hard 
Winter, Spring Wheat Flours; 
Soft Wheat Types Inactive 


ity as compared with 49% the previ- 
ous week and 77% for the compara- 
ble week of last year. 

The family flour market continued 
unchanged both in pattern and price. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
76% of capacity as compared with 
85% the previous week and 110% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 100% of 
capacity as compared with 108% the 
previcus week and 102% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Norih- 
west was 92% of capacity compared 
with 100% a week earlier and 104% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 26, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.42@5.52, short patent $5.52@5.62, 
high gluten $5.82@5.92, clears $4.90 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.42@5.52, na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Sales Improved 
In Southwest Area 


Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
picked up slightly last week as mills 
succeeded in getting some of the in- 
dependent bakers to extend their 
bookings for a few weeks. The total 
volume was not large, however, 
for the week amounting to 
83% of five-day milling 
compared with 33% the 
week and 54% a year ago. 

Those buyers who came into the 
market for additional flour, did so 
at the same price others had paid 
in recent weeks. Chains remained on 
the sidelines. About the only other 
domestic buying was by regular p.d.s. 
accounts. The majority of customers 
have enough flour on the books to 
carry them through April and some 
into May. However, some sales man- 
agers see a likelihood of bookings in 
the next few weeks since buyers 
could fill their needs for the rest of 
the crop year and still not incur car- 
rying charges. 

Directions are rated slow to fair. 
Family flour is also in this category. 
Bookings are scarce, but there are 
numerous shipping allowances and 


sales 
about 
capacity, 
previous 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











premium deals that are reported to 
be still in effect at the retail level. 
There is some question as to whether 
the deals have improved directions. 
Cold weather over vast parts of the 
South are being blamed scmewhat 
for slower-than-normal family flour 
sales. 

Export and government business 
accounted for about one third of the 
volume last week. The United Arab 
Republic finally bought flour on Mon- 
day, after two earlier postponements. 

Clears demand is slow and not 
much is being offered. Prices were off 
about 5¢ sack for the week. 

At Hutchinson flour bookings dwin- 
dled almost to the vanishing point as 
mills failed to participate in the U.S. 
government and U.A.R. flour pur- 
chases. No spark of interest was 
shown by bakers or jobbers. Ship- 
ping directions were tightening and, 
while operations were maintained on 
a 100% basis, outlook for this week 
is dismal. Prices were unchanged. 

Mills at Wichita operated at 110% 
of capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 45% was government business, 
averaged 114%, compared with 37% 
the preceding week and 65% a year 
ago. Shipping directicns ranged from 
fair to good. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 26, carlots, Kansas 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Remain Firm; 
Sales Slow, Run Continues to Improve 


HERE was no marked improve- 

ment in the semolina sales pat- 
tern throughout the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 29, as most buyers con- 
tinued to book odd fill-in lots with no 
interest in extended coverage. 

The durum market continued firm 
throughout the period. 

Following the routine of recent 
weeks, the run continued to improve 
but macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers persisted in their cautious mar- 
ket approach, reluctant to book 
ahead and satisfied to draw against 
supplies. The semolina standard price 
remained unchanged at $6.25. 

Durum receipts were reported at 
130 cars for the short week as com- 
pared with 185 cars for the previous 
period. 

Production by durum mills was es- 
timated at 108% of milling capacity 


for the period, as compared with 
106% the previous week and 132% 
for the comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 26 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 

Choice No. 3 amber or 

Medium No. | durum or 

Medium No. 3 durum or 

Medium No. 2 durum or 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. %o 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
191,344 108 
*187,372 106 
206,010 132 


ca- 
pacity 
177,500 
177,500 

. 156,500 


Previous week 
Year ago 


Crop year 
production 
6,319,226 
6,440,025 


July 1, 1959-Feb. 29, 1960 
July 1, 1958-March |, 1959 
*Revised. 
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Improved Demand 
Bolsters Millfeeds 
As Supplies Tighten 


ILLFEEDS, in the general pat- 

tern across the nation, rallied 
from a tendency at softness at mid- 
week to close stronger for the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 29. Demand 
was reported improved and supplies 
tighter in most markets at the close 
of the week. Prices, although show- 
ing strength, were 50¢ to $1 lower on 
the average as compared with the 
previous week. 

The contrast in the general pattern 
was noted in New England and the 
Pacific Coast. At Portland the mar- 
ket turned soft after a midweek ad- 
vance and ended about even for the 
period. At Boston the demand was 
reported very weak despite a light 
supply situation with buyer interest 
slow and sellers not aggressive. At 
Buffalo buying of one large mixer 
made the difference in an otherwise 
dull week. 

In the St. Louis area, where the 
trade has been grumbling for weeks 
over the poor formula feed situation, 
mixer demand was reported improved 
although the buying was limited to 
about a week ahead. The formula 
feed business in the area was also 
improved primarily as a result of the 
severe wintry weather. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,692 tons of millfeed for Feb. 
21-28. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
50,983 tons in the previous week and 
49,260 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: As anticipated, de- 
mand for millfeed in the local market 
improved at the week end and con- 
tinued into the current week. The 
supply situation is somewhat tighter. 
Prices, although slightly lower than 
the previous week, showed a ten- 
dency to firm as a result of the sup- 
ply and demand imbalance. 

In the span of the week middlings 
were $1 lower, bran off 50¢ and red 
dog unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 29: Sacked bran 
$39, bulk $34.50; sacked middlings 
$37.50, bulk $33.50; sacked red dog 
$42. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds were steady 
for the week with a reasonably good 
demand. Bulk middlings were heavy 
at mid week with spot cars moving 
at distress prices. Further contrac- 
tion of flour run caused middlings to 
sell at $3 over midweek prices and 
end the week on a firm basis. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Bran $35.75@ 
36 25, shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran 
$31.50@32, shorts $32.50@33, mid- 
dlings $32.50@33 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were limited last week because of 
the reduced running time of many of 
the mills, and demand was good. Quo- 
tations Feb. 26: Bran $45, gray shorts 
$45.50, sacked burlaps; bulk bran 
$41.50@42, shorts $42.50@43, mid- 
dlings $42@42.50, delivered Texas 
common points; unchanged to 50¢ 
higher on all, compared with previous 
week. 

Chicago: In common with practi- 
cally every item on the feed docket 
and especially on those commodities 
that compose the major portion of 
formula feeds, millfeed trade during 
the week left a great deal to be 
desired. While prices for both bran 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 45) 
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Kansas City, Minneapolis Hit 
New Highs in Wheat Futures 


TRENGTH was displayed in the 

wheat futures, carrying both 
Kansas City and Minneapolis prices 
to new season’s highs during the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 29. At 
the same time, Chicago saw some 
extreme losses, pushing March to 
within 3¢ of the low for the life of 
the delivery. 

Over the seven-day span Kansas 
City and Minneapolis showed marked 
gains in futures while Chicago regis- 
tered declines in all positions. 

Closing prices of wheat futures for 
the period were: Chicago— March 
$1.97%, May $2.00%, July $1.84%, 
September $186%, December 
$1.91144; Kansas City—March $2.05%, 
May $2.01%, July $1.84%; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.16%, July $2.11%. 

Trade opinion indicates that the 
strengthening in Kansas City futures 
was based on mill and cash interests 
buying, plus extremely light offer- 
ings. The mill buying was probably 
influenced by the heavy flour pur 
chases by the United Arab Repub- 
lic and the then anticipated Com- 
modity Stabilization Service awards 
for foreign relief. 

The reaction of Minneapolis mills 
is also interesting in this market 
situation. Whereas March has not, 
historically, been a trading month in 
Minneapolis, mills have been active 
buyers of later futures as a result of 
small receipts and light country 
movement. 

On the export side, Poland and 
Japan entered the market for fairly 
substantial purchases of hard and 
white wheat and Pakistan and India 
are potential buyers in the immed- 
iate future. 

In the weather picture, severe cold 
continues to grip the winter wheat 
belt, and will probably persist in the 
immediate future. However, this 
should have little effect on the 1960 
crop as there is a generous snow 
cover for the crops. 

On the European scene, a reliable 
source reports that “frosty weather 
has continued over much of the Eur- 
opean continent during the past week 
and in some areas complaints are be- 
ing made that moisture supplies are 
deficient. However, there are few in- 
dications so far of any damage from 
recent frosts and the lack of snow- 
cover over large areas, although 
crops, particularly in France, are 
still susceptible to any severe frost 
visitation. West Germany has had 
some welcome snow and thus far the 
condition of winter grains is consid- 
ered fairly good. Subsoil moisture 
reserves are still deficient. In India 
the prolonged dry spell is reported to 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 29 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 





be taking further toll of the growing 
grain and flaxseed crops.” 
Spring Receipts Light 

Receipts of spring wheat were 
light for the second consecutive peri- 
od and total inspections amounted to 
only 608 cars, with 173 of them for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
There was a much better demand for 
the high protein offerings than there 
has been for sometime and the pre- 
mium basis was raised 1 to 3¢ on 
those in the 15% and higher protein 
brackets, early in the period. At the 
end of the week, receipts were espe- 
cially light and buyers raised the 
premium bids 1¢ in all categories. In 
addition to the better basis, the Min- 
neapolis May wheat advanced about 
l¢. This increased values of spring 
wheat from 2 to 5¢ bu. in the spot 
trade. Flour trade was not improved 
to a great extent, although some re- 
ports indicated that there was a 
slight pickup noted last week. One 
trade report indicated that some con- 
cern was shown over the fact that 
there may be a shortage of free 
wheat before new supplies become 
available. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis last week was 14.79% and 
compared with last year’s average of 
13.67%. 

At the close on Feb. 26, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring, through the 11% protein 
bracket, traded at 3¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May price; 12% protein 4¢ 
over; 13% protein 6¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 7@8¢ over; 15% protein 8@10¢ 
over; 16% protein 9@12¢ cver; 17% 
protein 10@14¢ over the May which 
closed on that date at $2.16. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary 
11% Protein 19% 
12% Protein ... as 20% 
te 2. are @2.22% 
14% Protein 2.23'/4 @2.24'/4 
15% Protein 2.24/s @2.26'/s 
16% Protein 2.25'/4 @2.28'/s 
17% Protein 2.26/44 @2.30'% 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 


One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Y2 Ib. lower. 


To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% 


19% 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.19'/, 
protein $2.23'%, 
protein $2.27'%, 


basis, | 
moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.21'%4, 14% 
15% protein $2.25'4, 16% 
17% protein $2.29'%4. 

Cash Wheat Higher 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City last week advanced %¢ bu. The 
gain occurred in the basis, with pre- 
miums holding unchanged. 

Demand was good. Local mills 
were the largest buyers, but mer- 
chandisers and blenders also showed 
interest. Meager supplies kept the 
sales volume down. Approximately 38 
cars were sold. 

Receipts totaled 321 cars for the 
week, compared with 346 the previ- 
ous week and 1,295 a year ago. Deep 


. snow throughout much of the area 


kept secondary and farm roads im- 
passable during much of the week. 
This factor probably held back move- 
ment of farm stocks, especially since 
the price of wheat during the week 
hit a season's high. Interior elevators 
offered small quantities. 

Premiums were quoted Feb. 26 as 
follows: Ordinary 4144@5¢ over the 
Basic March option of $2.05% bu., 
12% protein 6@8¢ over, 12.50% pro- 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The Nortn- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 21-28, 
1960 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


655,539 
1,487,064 
490,789 
606,200 
416,429 


Feb. 22- 
Mar. |, 
1959 
757,661 
,314,925 
537,914 
579,122 
422,600 


Feb. 23- 
Mar. 2, 
1958 
693,768 
1,333,990 
598,923 
556,662 
324,756 


Feb. 24- 
Mar. 3, 
1957 
659,079 
1,353,948 
546,876 
544,985 
290,001 


*Previous 
week 


712,425 
1,502,650 
486,703 
629,058 
487,057 





Totals : 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
*Revised 


3,656,021 
76.8 


. 4,760,444 
.40,052,988 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Feb. 22- 

Feb. 21-28, Previous Mar. |, 
1960 week 1959 
Northwest 92 100 104 
Southwest reer | 102 
Buffalo : 94 110 
Central and S. E . 94 90 
Pacific Coast 89 91 


Totals .» 100 100 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 
. 240,000 
. 231,000 
237,000 


Flour 
output 
182,348 

*203,617 
253,097 
235,543 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
Feb. 21-28 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 


and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


5-day week 

capacity 

. 472,750 
472,750 
494,500 
430,500 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
473,191 100 

*508,808 
504,564 
448,225 


Feb. 21-28 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
"Revised 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 

.. 224,250 

. 224,250 
221,750 

. 287,500 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
240,620 107 

*259,910 116 
207,792 94 
266,769 


Feb. 21-28 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
1,090,750 1,246,444 114 
.1,090,750 *1,242,740 114 


Feb. 21-28 
Previous week 


3,817,893 3,612,222 3,508,099 3,394,889 
76.8 75 75 75 

4,971,215 

36,396,967 


Crop year flour production 
Jul 


To 





Feb. 23- Feb. 24- 
Mar. 2, Mar. 3, Feb. 28, 
1958 1957 
104 99 
101 102 
126 115 
98 96 
103 82 


Mar. |, 
1960 1959 
24,942,753 25,338,859 
51,484,289 
17,933,634 
21.446.788 
16,504,798 


105 100 





132,312,262 


.. 1,068,800 , ‘ 104 
1,032,000 ; ; 103 

Five-year average ....... iden 121 

Ten-year average ..... een 112 
*Revised 


Year ago 
Two years ago 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 

. 522,000 


Flour %e Ca- 
output pacity 
490,789 94 
*486,703 93 
. 493,500 537,914 109 
. 475,000 598,923 126 
Five-year average ... 92 
Ten-year average . siee 100 

*Revised. 


Feb. 21-28 . 

Previous week 
Year ago .... 
Two years ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio 
Indiana, Kentucky, North 
Virginia, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Flour 
output 
606,200 

*629,058 
579,122 
556,662 


5-day week 
capacity 
.. 643,750 
. 643,750 
643,750 
. 570,250 


% ca- 
pacity 
Feb. 21-28 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 466,500 


% Ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
416,429 

*487,057 
422,600 
324,756 


Feb. 21-28 

Previous week . 466,500 

Year ago . . 466,500 

Two years ago .... 315,000 
*Revised. 





tein 7@10¢ over, 13% protein 8@12¢ 
over, 13.50% protein 9@13¢ over, and 
14% protein 10@14¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

Dark 


Dark 
Dark 


2.07@2.09 
2.06@2.08 
At 1 hard wheat 
was selling Feb. 29 at $2.42@2.43 de- 
livered Texas common points. Wheat 
of 13% protein was selling at a pre- 
m‘um of 1¢ and wheat of 14% protein 
at a premium of 2¢. Demand was 
fair. Exporters were bidding $2.30@ 
2.30% delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was excellent for export. Offerings 
were light. 
Actual export bookings were lim- 


ited in the Pacific Northwest last 
week but potential and pending busi- 
ness offered a more promising out- 
look. Korea bought 2,500 tons each 
of white and hard red winter early 
in the week for spot shipment and 
5,000 tons of white and red wheat 
for April. Japan bought two cargoes 
of western white and one of dark 
northern spring for April shipment. 

This constituted the bookings for 
the week. India has 9 vessels char- 
tered for April and is expected in 
the market shortly. Pakistan is ex- 
pected in the market for 50,000 tons 
each of white wheat and hard win- 
ters and the UAR will be in the mar- 
ket. The UAR made its last purchases 
on the Atlantic. Milling interest is 
limited to special varieties of wheat. 
Wheat prices hold firm at $2.05, bulk, 
Coast, but farmers are not selling 
freely at that figure, 
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Division Head. Named to head a new division recently established 
by Midstate Machinery Company of Decatur, Ill, was Abe L. McCoskey. 
This new division will specialize in the construction of poured concrete grain 
storage bins, elevator construction and maintenance, equipment installation 
and complete millwright service. Mr. McCoskey is a veteran of 15 years 
experience in this field. Formerly construction superintendent for the J. E. 
Reeser Company of Maroa, Illinois, he has an extensive background in con- 
crete grain storage construction, elevator construction, machinery installa- 
tion, and maintenance. 


Sales Representative. Effective March 1, Frank Dowe be- 
came special sales representative for the Fine Chemicals Division of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., it was announced by Robert W. Smith, general mana- 
ger. Mr. Dowe will make his headquarters in New York City. A veteran of 
26 years in the pharmaceutical and food fields, Mr. Dowe was originally 
associated with General Mills, Inc., as vice president of the special commodi- 
ties division. He specialized in the sale of vitamin D and wheat germ oil. 


Director Named. The appointment of Purvis F. Tabor as di- 
rector of the George A. Rolfes Co. was announced at the annual meeting of 
the firm's stockholders and directors. Mr. Tabor, Decatur, Ill., grainman*and 
investment banker, will also serve in an advisory capacity to the firm’s 
subsidiary organizations, Rolfes Grain Aeration Co. and Rolfes Electronics 
Corp. In addition to this new appointment, Mr. Tabor also serves as president 
of several companies, Tabor & Co., Sullivan Grain Co., and Macon Grain 
Co. He is chairman of the board of Hight State Bank and a director of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Lewie David Co., and the Midstates Broadcasting Co. 


Elected. Elected president of the National Flexible Packaging Assn., 
was Edwin 8S. Elgin, who is vice president-plastics division of the Chase Bag 
Co., New York. Mr. Elgin served as executive vice president of the group 
in 1959, and was previously chairman of its polyethylene products committee. 
He was elected president at the annual meeting of the association recently 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Mr. Elgin heads the poly- 
ethylene converting and extrusion facilities of Chase Bag. 


Back from Trip. The vice president and general manager of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Cecil Jordan and Mrs. Jordan, 
have returned from an extended vacation in South America. 


Discussion. At the Millers National Federation office in Chicago 
to discuss plans for the MNF convention May 9-11 in Chicago were D. H. 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., president of MNF, and Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent, Commander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Visitor. Visiting the Millers National Federation and Wheat Flour 
Institute office in Chicago was Corinne Trerice, director of nutrition, Bakery 
Foods Foundation of Canada, Toronto. 


Retirement. The chief grain buyer for the Quaker Oats Co. at 
Chicago, Arthur Bailer, retired Feb. 24, his 65th birthday. Mr. Bailer was a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade for more than 40 years, and with 
Quaker Oats since early 1927. Earlier, he was in charge of the Chicago office 
of E. P. Bacon Co., a cash grain commission firm that discontinued business 
in the late 1920's. Mr. Bailer is planning a trip to Florida as the initial step 
of his retirement. 





cial outlets for wheat in these coun- 
tries. 

The mission is composed of six 
members including one from Aus- 
tralia, two from Canada, three from 
the U.S., these the 


Terence McDonald 
Named Member 
Of Wheat Team 


SPOKANE 


Terence 


McDonald, a 


milling technician from Kansas, on 


the staff of Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates’ New Delhi, India, office, has 
been selected as a member of a six- 
man international wheat utilization 
committee. The committee is making 
a 10 week study in Japan, Indonesia 
and India of the possibilities of in- 
creasing the use of wheat to improve 
the nutritional level of large portions 
of the world’s undernourished, in fur- 
thering economic development and to 
consider projects to increase commer- 


countries being 
world’s largest wheat producers and 
exporters. Upon completion of their 
10 week survey, the team will visit 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations’ Rome of- 
fice, before proceeding to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to finalize its report. 

Western Wheat Associates, with 
offices in Tokyo, Japan; Karachi, 
Pakistan and New Delhi, India, was 
formed by the Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho wheat commissions and 
producer associations, and is actively 
engaged in promoting the export of 
Pacific Northwest wheat. 


Merck Executive 
Calls Future Food 
Problem Staggering 


MINNEAPOLIS American agri- 
culture faces a problem of “stagger- 
ing proportions” in providing suffici- 
ent food for an estimated 1984 popu- 
lation of over 275 million, John T. 
Connor, president of Merck & Co., 
Inc., said at a dinner meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
here Feb. 29 at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel. 

“By 1984 we can expect to have at 
least 50% more people in the country 
than we now have, or a total of over 
275 million,” Mr. Connor declared. 
“This will mean roughly that then 
we will need 50% more of all foods 
than we now raise. Here is a prob- 
lem of staggering proportions.” 

He indicated that intensified stud- 
ies of agricultural management tech- 
niques would be helpful in meeting 
this problem. 


Effective Management 

“It seems to me imperative,” he 
said, “for every company concerned 
with agriculture to make its man- 
agement as effective as possible if it 
is to meet successfully the challenges 
and problems that will inevitably 
be posed in the future, and adapt 
successfully to the shifting conditions 
that will be encountered.” 

Mr. Connor pointed to the improve- 
ments in agriculture which have al- 
ready been made by industry. “Over 
the past three decades Merck and 
your companies have had much in 
common. Our mutual goal is good 
health and, together, we have man- 
aged to work enormous changes in 

(Turn to MERCK, page 47) 





Frank McBride 


SALES MANAGER—Clifton R. Scar- 
borough, S. Gumpert Co., Inc., New 
York, announces the appointment of 
Frank McBride to divisional sales 
manager for bakery products in the 
Midwest division of S. Gumpert Co. 
Mr. McBride will direct the sales of 
eight Gumpert salesmen out of the 
Chicago, Ill., branch office. He takes 
over the duties formerly performed 
by Russ Watkinson, who has recently 
moved into the headquarters offices 
as director of service. Mr. McBride 
formerly served S. Gumpert as its 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio sales- 
man, having been with the company 
for the past five years. 
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Maritime Milling 
Plants Closed 


BUFFALO—The Maritime Milling 
Co., acquired by the George Urban 
Milling Co. in 1957, closed its feed 
mill here Feb. 15, and it was report- 
ed that its second feed mill at Sea- 
ford, Del., was closed down Feb. 
22. 

These mill closings follow the ter- 
mination of financing of Maritime 
by the Marine Trust Co. of Western 
New York, which Urban Milling has 
called the principal creditor of Mari- 
time. 

Stockholders of Urban Milling met 
Feb. 15 to consider a $50,000 offer by 
the Marine Trust for Urban to sell 
its position as a creditor of Maritime 
and to assign its position as a Mari- 
time stockholder to Marine. The offer 
was discussed, but no vote was taken. 
This, in effect, amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the Marine offer, it was re- 
ported. 

Urban Milling earlier informed its 
stockholders of the Marine offer and 
pointed out that the alternative. to 
its acceptance would mean that Ma- 
rine would cease financing Maritime 
Milling. A termination of financing, 
Urban officials said, would threaten 
Maritime with bankruptcy. 

Harold Stott, under whose direc- 
tion Maritime Milling has been oper- 
ating, declined to comment on the 
closing of the Buffalo plant. 

In Seaford, Del., Wilson Wilcox 
said the mill he manages there was 
to be closed Feb. 22 and he “hoped 
that it would be reopened under new 
ownership.” 


Letter to Stockholders 
In a letter sent by Urban Milling 
to its stockholders prior to the Feb. 
15 meeting, the company said that 
it acquired Maritime for approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 in an exchange of 
stock transaction. Debt obligations 
of Maritime to Urban since the pur- 
(Turn to MARITIME, page 43) 
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Export Wheat, Flour 
Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has_ reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales reg- 
istered for export payment by the 
export trade during the period Feb. 
13-19, 1960, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for this period to- 
taled 14,450,228 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 226,786,679 bu, 

Flour under the cash payment 
program for this pericd totaled 
$27,837 cwt. (1,904,026 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 17,783,231 ecwt. (40,901,- 
432 bu. wheat-equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago (Feb. 11-17, 1959) 
totaled 7,110,472 bu. wheat and 
308,609 ewt. flour; cumulative (July 
1, 1958-Feb. 17, 1959) 220,526,700 
bu. wheat and 15,660,351 ewt. flour. 
The foregoing totals represent 

sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment (transactions recorded against 
wheat agreement obligations, and 
“special’”’ transactions not so record- 
ed), as well as sales to countries 
which are not members of the Wheat 
Agreement. 

On Feb. 18, 1960, the department 
announced that sales may be made 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement to Costa Rica, Ecuador 
and Guatemala, 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


eyicat 





Nominations Invited 


For AOAC Award 


WASHINGTON J. B 
president of the 


Smith, 
Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists, has an- 
nounced that nominations are now 
being accepted for the fourth AOAC 
Harvey W. Wiley Award for Achieve- 
ment in Analytical Methods. This 
award of $500 will be given to the 
scientist or group of scientists who 
have made outstanding contributions 
to the development of analytical 
methods for food products, among 
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other fields of general analytical 
chemistry. These are the fields of 
interest to the AOAC which are en- 
compassed in its publication Official 
Methods of Analysis. This book is the 
primary laboratory manual of regula- 
tory chemists and research workers 
in agriculture in the U.S. and 
throughout the world. 

Nominations must be submitted to 
the secretary of the association by 
April 1, 1960. Nominees need not be 
members of the association. Further 
information about the award may be 
obtained from the secretary, William 
Horwitz, Box 540, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Station, Washington 4, D.C. 
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Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- + » throughout every step of the milling operation! 


Harold K. Wilder 
Cited for Service 


To Food Marketing 


RICHMOND, VA. Harold K. 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., has 
been presented an award and citation 
for individual achievement in food 
marketing. The honor was bestowed 
by the Virginia Food Council, Inc. 
Miss Louise Bernard, director of Dis- 
tributive Education, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, made the presen- 
tation. 

The citation made to Mr. 

| reads: 
| 1959 
INDIVIDUAL AWARD 


This award is presented to Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary, Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
for his resourcefulness and untiring ef- 
forts to improve food marketing through 
the trade association he represents. 


Wilder 


Through his initiative and foresight, 
he has assisted in guiding his members 
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toward a progressive, friendly and co- 
operative attitude 
food industry. 


toward Virginia's 


He has inspired his membership to 
achieve many activities to further the 
cause of better understanding of mar- 
keting bakery products. He has done 
an outstanding job working with home 
economists, dieticians, professional men, 
and others in the interest of better nu- 
trition. This has been accomplished 
through effective meetings, exhibits at 
conventions, as well as through direct 
mail, brochures, and other well- 
prepared material. He has worked 
closely with food retailers to encour- 
age a better display of bakery foods 
and better control over stocks of baked 
foods in the stores. His monthly fea- 
tures in the ‘Virginia Foodsman" have 
done much to encourage food retailers 
to increase their volume of baked foods. 

His loyalty to principles and deter- 
mination as a dedicated and courageous 
spokesman for his industry has ear- 
marked him as being one of the great- 
est and best proponents of understand- 
ing in his industry throughout the nation. 


Mabel Todd, Secretary 


CITATION—Presentation of an award and citation for “Individual Achieve- 
ment in Food Marketing” was made to Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary, 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., by the Virginia Food Council, Inc. Making the 

| presentation is Miss Louise Bernard, director of distributive education, Vir- 
ginia Department of Education. The Virginia Food Council, Inc., is an organi- 
zation of associations and groups engaged in food retailing from grocer to 
retailer, and includes practically every phase of activity which is a part of 
the growing, distribution, production, processing and retailing of food. 








® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 

® New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 
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Spokane Mill 





entennral mitts, inc. ‘ 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


©@ Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 
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Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


year after year... 


CONSISTENTLY 
SUPERIOR 


se. 


ma lamdal-mal-ie mei lamiat-mealil ...In the loaf 


Nebraskans GROW it. Millers and bakers KNOW it to have superior 
milling and baking qualities—qualities that STAND OUT, every step of the 
way from bin to bakery. 

Of Nebraska’s 1959 wheat acreage, 99.6% represented varieties which rate 
“GOOD TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 62.2, and mellow gluten varieties 

accounted for 37.4%. 


Flour milled from Nebraska wheat gives better baking performance. 
8 g 


e ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 
e UNIFORMITY 
e HIGH ABSORPTION 


Three reasons why it will pay you to specify “NEBRASKA wheat” in 
your next order. 


Available for free showing on request N EB RAS KA G RAI N 


“THE LAST WHEAT CROP” 


Commi8séion New 27-min. full-color sound film IM PROVEM FNT 


Write 
‘ Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction 
606 Trust Building i Lincoln 8, Nebe University Extension Division ASSOCIATION 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 
Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
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MINNEAPOLIS A 
ed with 800 
flour and a 
pulled away 
ipolis mill 
bakery in 

When it 


boxear load- 
sacks of bakery 
delicate impact recorder 
from Pillsbury’s Minne- 
recently, headed for a 
Pottsville, Pa. 

arrived at 


paper 


its destination, 
the impact recorder indicated that 
had received eight severe 
jolts while in transit. Five of the im- 


the car 
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Pillsbury Devises Series of Tests 
To Study Transit Damage to Flour 


pacts occurred at five miles an hour; 
one “hump” was at seven miles an 
hour and the remaining two impacts 
were at eight miles an hour 
The force of these impacts 
sufficient to shift the once 
packed flour sacks 50 in. 
end of the boxcar. Five 
broken in transit. 


This information was gathered as 


was 
tightly- 
from one 
sacks were 


MOMENT OF IMPACT—Nine miles an hour doesn’t sound very fast, but 


when a boxcar loaded with flour sacks is rammed at this speed, something 
has to give. In this case, it is the flour sacks. The boxcar may stop—but the 
under the 
Pillsbury people are trying to minimize this problem by testing how various 


flour sacks keep moving, buckle 


momentum and often break. 


carloading patterns react to railroad “humping.” The tests were conducted at 
Pillsbury’s Minneapolis mill, changing the loading patterns six times and 
varying the impact from three to nine miles an hour. 











ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


and -dough-uPp flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


part of a unique series of 
vised by Jim Rognas of Pillsbury’s 
milling production department and 
Charles Joyce of transportation. 

The purpose of the tests was to de- 
termine the ability of various types 
of loading patterns to withstand nor- 
mal and rough handling. 

During one phase of the study sev- 
en boxcars, each loaded with 800 one- 
hundred pound bags of flour arranged 
in different patterns, were struck at 
three, six and nine miles an hour on 
a siding at the Minneapolis mill. 

Motion and still pictures recorded 
shifting at the moment of impact. 
An internal inspection with exact 
measurements of how much the load 
shifted also provided data for later 
study. 


tests de- 


Cars Shipped 
The cars, with impact recorders 
still intact, were then shipped to var- 
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ious parts of the country. 

Mr. Rognas saw the need for such 
after receiving a mass of 
conflicting theories from bakers on 
the proper way to load flour. 

“When you consider that Pillsbury 
loads almost 200 cars of bakery or 
export flour each day, you can see 
that finding the best way to prepare 
these cars for shipment is a problem 
that must be solved,” said Mr. Rog- 
nas. 


testing 


“Even though the actual shipping 
is in the hands of the railroad, we 
certainly owe it to our customers to 
make sure that the flour leaves our 
mills with the greatest opportunity 
for safe arrival,” he added. 

Although a full 
tests has not yet 
Rognas_ is 
were 


evaluation of 
been 


the 
made, Mr 
already convinced they 
productive and will lead to 
greater efficiencies in the future. 


CHECK FOR DAMAGE—Jim Rognas, left, Pillsbury’s assistant manager of 
flour production, and John O'Neill, one of the company’s industrial engineers, 
examined the cars closely after impact. In addition, still and motion pictures 
were taken for further study. 





FDA Publishes Food 
Additives Booklet to 


Answer Questions 


WASHINGTON—A new Food and 
Drug Administration booklet entitled 
“What Consumers Should Know 
About Food Additives” has been pub- 
lished to answer questions people are 


| asking about food additives and the 
| new law, George P. Larrick, commis- 


sioner, announced. 


The booklet tells the story of how 
food additives were developed, why 
and how they are used in food pro- 
duction, why public health safeguards 
are necessary and how the new law 
works. It also gives factual informa- 
tion about many of the more impor- 
tant kinds of food additives and ex- 
plains how the law controls two spe- 
cial classes of additives, pesticides 
and coal-tar colors. 

“We should not lose sight of the 
fact that food additives are an inte- 
gral part of the tremendous progress 
being made in modern food technol- 
ogy,” Mr. Larrick said, “and that 
they are being safely used for a host 
of purposes that are beneficial to the 
consuming public. 

“Our whole system of food produc- 
tion, processing and distribution has 
undergone profound changes, and 
some of these are only partially or 
incorrectly understood by the public. 
For example, we now have food pre- 
servatives and many other additives 
that are entirely safe, and some of 


| them are even necessary to health 


when used in proper amounts. Food 


additives are being used to increase 
production, reduce cost, promote 
cleanliness, prevent spoilage, in- 
crease shelf life, and improve the 
quality, appearance, texture and nu- 
tritional value of our foods. All this, 
I think, needs to be explained to the 
public.” 

The booklet is for sale at 15¢ by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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St. Regis Declares 
Stock Dividend 


NEW YORK—Directcrs of St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. have declared a cash 
dividend of 35¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock payable March 1, plus an 
extra dividend in stock of 2% pay- 
able April 1. Both disbursements are 
payable to holders of record Feb. 5 
A similar stock dividend was declared 
a year ago. 

The quarterly dividend of $1.10 a 
share on the preferred stcck was 
declared payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 4. 

The company’s net earnings in 
1959 reached a new record of ap- 
proximately $28,600,000 compared 
with $21,998,072 in 1958, according 
to a preliminary statement issued 
following a meeting of the directors. 
This new record exceeded the previ- 
ous high point in earnings reached 
in 1956. Net in 1959 was equal to $3 
a share on the common, against $2.41 
in 1958. Consolidated net sales ex- 
ceeded $474,000,000 in 1959, compared 
with $408,626,275 in 1958. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW | One of a Series 


FLEISCHMANN 
TRAVELING SCHOO! 
FOR BAKERS 


1929 ... the Caravan Classroom 
began its cross-country itinerary 


he students were bakers. Their 
classroom, a rented store. The 
locale, Philadelphia. It was July 9, 
1923, the opening of Fleischmann’s 
famed Traveling School for Bakers. 


Six years later Fleischmann or- 
dered a fleet of custom-built trucks, 
and set out on an itinerary that was 
to cover the country. More than ten 
thousand bakers were graduated, 
having learned the art of bread, cake 
and sweet dough production, as well 
as the profitable use of advertising 
and merchandising. The “Caravan 
Classroom” proved, again, Fleisch- 
mann’s interest in the baker. 


Today, training continues to be a 
vital part of Fleischmann’s service 
to bakers. We provide scholarships 
to attract young people to a baking 
career. We offer our customers both 
production and sales training. 


Fleischmann’s group training pro- 
grams are focused on the particular 
needs of every category of bakery 
customer : wholesale, retail and home 
service. Bakers, and their person- 
nel, are given production and sales 
ideas which they can put into prac- 
tice for profit. Thus, Fleischmann 
supports both the individual baker 
and the baking industry. 


"fates t Qa t 
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Sixth Sanitation American Bakeries Dividends of $2.425 a share of pre- verted into common stock except 
Seminar Scheduled Makes Annual Report ferred stock were paid prior to its 1,875 shares, which were redeemed 


* ° redemption. Dividends of $2.40 a _ for cash. On Dec. 1, promissory notes 
For Louisiana In March CHICAGO—Consolidated net earn- share of common stock were paid in the amount of $2,032,500 were pre- 

NEW ORLEANS—The sixth in a ‘85 of the American Bakeries Co during the year. paid 
series of one-day sanitation seminars for the year 1959 were $5,356,927. Net sales for the year amounted to The company’s capitalization now 
for food-processing plants, food-han- equivalent to $3.06 a share on com- $159,233,771 compared with $152,114,- consists solely of 1,748,292 shares of 
dling establishments, food ware- mon stock outstanding, reported L. 177 in the preceding year. 
houses and food container manufac- A. Cushman, chairman of the board, The 
turers, will be held at the Louisiana and Daniel J. Uhrig, president. 
State Office Building here March 24 
in cooperation with the State Board 
of Health. 

The objective of the one-day ses- 
sions, according to the American 
Sanitation Institute, sponsor of the 
seminars, is to provide training for 
personnel or plant sanitarians in mod- e e 
ern, preventive sanitation with em- How Bi and Jim mak 
phasis on practical techniques in pro- Pp 
tection of food from contamination. 

The first of the seminars was held 
in St. Louis, Mo., in May, 1955; the omman er Larabee 
second in Cincinnati in December, 

1955; the third at Northwestern Uni- 


versity in Evanston, Ill, in April, 
1956: the fourth at the University of 


| eS 
Omaha, Omaha, in April, 1957, and M4 
the fifth in Chicago in association WA 
with fhe National Pickle Packers 
Assn., in April, 1959 
— 


The seminars are non-commercial 
offerings as a means of education. 
They feature practical demonstra- 
tions of techniques or tools that are 


common stock. 

company’s 4%2% cumulative After the retirement of the pre- 
- convertible preferred stock was called ferred stock and the payment of all 
This total compares with $5,179,- for redemption on June 15, 1959 at 


long term debt, the company’s wor 
| t ’ : y’s work- 
849 or $2.98 a share in the preceding 


$110 plus accrued dividend, with con- ing capital position at the year end 
version privileges extending to June was $18,367,616 compared with $18,- 
3. All of the preferred stock was con- 040,361 in 1958. 


year, adjusted to the present basis of 
capitalization. 








Building bread or fine farniture . . . you'll find no 
working successfully in food plants mewn ae wee Commander Larabee grain 
at the present. The correct way of adage F ki? uth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
applying residual insecticides is de- eyes and ski ul judgment to select the right grains 
monstrated. The proper selection of for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
attachments for vacuum cleaners is flours . . . and it takes the same attention to detail to 
discussed and the attachments are reach perfection in the shop. 
displayed. Movies and slide projec- “We } ; 
tions are used and the general tone e have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
of the clinics is practical demonstra- says modestly, ‘““‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 
tion rather than theory, the institute detect changes in quality.” 
says. . F 
Some of the topics to be covered at eee do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
the seminar include: “Federal Food, simils ? Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
Drug & Cosmetic Act as It Applies simular interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
to the Food Processing Industry,” for example, swept” his way into the grain busi- 
“New Aspects of Fly Control—Their ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
Resistance and Immunity,” and inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
“Planning and Organizing a Sanita- world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
tion Program.” Such films as “What orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
Is an Insect?”, ‘““How Insects Work,” “accuracy” and “‘quality”’. 
and “Biology and Control of Cock- worked as a team 
roaches” will be shown. diverse experience. 


For years now, they’ve 
. « tackling each problem with 


™ 
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Standard Brands @... Commander buyers, the ‘‘pit” is the “‘door- 
way to the mill.” The premium is on training and 


Conducts Luncheon the — 4 make decisions with an instinctive 
: sureness of the kind of flour the baker wz ; 
For Baking Students ‘ here that Bill and Jim really swing ioe aelte al 
MINNEAPOLIS The students 9 a grain buying team. 
and staff of the Dunwoody Baking 3 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn., were the 
guests of Standard Brands, Inc., for 
a luncheon here recently. 
Elmer Hoelscher, sales manager, 
Fleischmann Division, Minneapolis 
sales territory, welcomed the group 
and discussed the “Tested Manage- 
ment Techniques” a program which 
is being sponsored by his company. 
Objectives of this program are to 
produce more capable job instructors 
and to insure a more efficient work- 
ing force for the employer. 
Robert Borgstrom, district repre- 
sentative, showed colored slides on 
“How to Get Ready to Train” and 
“How to Train.” The slides showed 
the different steps and techniques on 
the proper way to set up a training 
program and how to instruct an in- 
dividual on a new job. A movie on 
“The Wrong Way and the Right Way 
to Train” was shown by Leslie Bon- 
gard, Fleischmann representative, 
Minneapolis sales territory. 
Each student received a copy of 
“How to Train” for a guide and fu- 
ture reference. 
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Current assets at the close of the 
year totaled $25,738,013 and current 
liabilities $7,370,397. Included in cur- 
rent assets are cash and government 
securities in the amount of $17,006,- : ; 
196 and inventories, priced at lower set a baking industry standard of at 
market, of $4,819,657. least 72 lb. of each 100 
During the year the sum of $3,153,- lb. of baked bread is being launched 
988 was expended for capital im- by the 
provements and additions. Board, 
Operations were charged $6,099,421 
for maintenance and repairs, and $3,- 
652,603 for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion. These charges were $328,747 
more than in the previous year. 


California Board 


To Push Raisin Use 


FRESNO, CAL A campaign to 


of cost or raisins for 


California Raisin Advisory 


Purpose of the campaign, to be 
waged through the bakery trade pub- 
lications, is to increase the consump- 
tion of bak- 


raisins by commercial 
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eries. Despite the lower prices of 
raisins, the bakery industry has been 


buying fewer raisins 


Initial target, to be financed by the 
first appropriation of $80,000, is to 
boost raisin consumption by bakeries 
in 10 western cities 


Tied in with this program is a 
contest among bakeries, restricted to 
those who will conform to the board’s 
standard of 72 lb. of raisins for every 
100 Ib. of bread. 

If the campaign clicks in the se- 
lected cities, it will be pushed on a 
national scale, the board announced 





6... go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,”’ is part of 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 
weather in key areas will influence his future buying. 


2. ‘“‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste 
the wheat,’’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- 


ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander’s 
talented buyers. 


Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than 


22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 


judgment . 


provides the uncanny knack of buying 


wheat that will top the baker’s individual requirements, 


Night or day you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee men out in the 
bread shop to see first hand how 
the crop is performing ... and to 
offer helpful advice from detailed 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from 
berry to baking. . . is essential to 
the Commander Larabee buyer. 


Bakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 


tops .. 


making you, the baker, and Commander 


Larabee both . . . better to buy from, 


FOMMAN DER 
LARABEE 


FO. tM DAKO Flourel 


A'DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND > MINNEAPOLIS 





DON'T BITE 
TOO HARD! 


TORONTO—Bakery Foods Founda- 
tion of Canada sent “sandwiches” out 
to the press and the food industry 
to get their attention for news about 
“August is Sandwich Time.” The 
“meat” between two slices of bread 
was a printed invitation to a plan- 
ning meeting to decide on promotion 
for next August. 





AACC Section, 
Bakery Unit Hold 


Session in Omaha 


OMAHA—The Nebraska Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held a joint meeting with 
the Nebraska 3akery Production 
Club here at the Castle Hotel. The 
speakers were James Doty, Doty 
Laboratories, North Kansas City, and 
Avron Handleman, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Doty gave an illustrated talk 
about his recent visit with 
and chemists in England, 
Portugal and Italy. He 
that at least 60% soft wheat is used 
and that the bakers and chemists 
have problems that are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the U.S. Gen- 
erally speaking, tests of the gluten 
and a special baking test are of the 
most help to them. 

Mr. Handleman spoke on “Contri- 
butions of Egg Yolk Components to 
Baked Products.” He discussed the 
latest research on the chemical com- 
position of some of the components 
in the yolk and then showed how 
these helped in the keeping of the 
volume and baked 
products. 


bakers 
Germany, 
pointed out 


enrichment of 
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Jewish Philanthropies 
Honor Arthur E. Levy 


NEW YORK—With 200 leading 
members of the industry attending, 
the Bakers and Allied Trades division 
of the Federation of Philan- 
thropies held its annual dinner re- 
cently at the Roosevelt Hotel and 
honored Arthur E. Levy, vice presi- 
dent of the Joe Lowe Corp., for his 
“leading efforts” on behalf of federa- 
tion and other humanitarian efforts. 
Mr. Levy, who has headed the indus- 
try’s campaigns for federation, was 
presented with a plaque by Richard 
Prince, chairman of the division, and 
head of Gottfried Baking Co. 

Mr. Levy was also presented with a 
special award of the division’s execu- 
tive committee in the form of a gold 
“sovereign” watch. Saul H. Yeager, 
sales manager of National Yeast 
Corp., made this presentation to Mr. 
Levy. 

Morris Messing, long-time division 
leader, a federation trustee, also offi- 
ciated at the dinner. 

Richard Fink, of the Fink Baking 
Corp., was co-chairman of the in- 
dustry’s campaign on behalf of the 
116 hospitals and _ social _ service 
agencies of federation. 

David Levitt, president of the DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., a former fed- 
eration chairman of the _ industry, 
played a leading role in this year’s 
campaign again. 

Alfred Siegel, of Al Siegel Co., 
chairman of the industry’s ‘Federa- 
tion Executives Division” received 
special commendation at the dinner 
for his enlistment of younger mem- 
bers of the industry in the federation 
campaign. 


Jewish 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Not only crea- 
ting a choice of 26 varieties of bread, 
but offering all 26 types every day 
of the year is a long-range experi- 
ment which more than doubled 
volume in three years for the Creigh- 
ton Home Bakery in Phoenix. 

Carl Shropshire, a baker since 
1921, has operated in California and 
many locations in Arizona; all ex- 
perience which has taught him that 
“no matter how many promotions or 
devices are used, no matter how low 
the prices offered, there is nothing 
that will bring the customer back 
more often than an opportunity to 
serve a different kind of bread every 
day on the family dinner table.” 


Theory Started in 1955 

He did not get an opportunity to 
put this merchandising theory to 
work until 1955, however, when, after 
remodeling and improving his bak- 
ery, he began to capitalize on the 
huge number of people moving into 
the Arizona desert city. With its pop- 
ulation growing at the rate of 1,000 
families a month, many settling in 
the northeast section of Phoenix in 
which the Creighton bakery is lo- 
cated, baker Shropshire felt it was 
time to test the drawing power of 
“a complete variety of bread every 
day.” 


has 


The veteran Arizona baker planned 
his program carefully. First, he took 
into consideration the fact that Phoe- 
nix has a population largely made up 
of newcomers from every section of 
the country. Whenever possible, his 
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Phoenix Bakery Offers 26 Varieties 
Of Bread Daily—and Volume Doubles 


sales girls ask their customers over 
the counter whether they are from 
such distant points as New York, 
Chicago or Minneapolis, and what type 
of bread they were accustomed to 
buying in their original communities. 
From such questions, a list of some 
50 types of bread was made up. Then 
Mr. Shropshire, his son, and the sales 
girls made a point of showing the list 
to as many people as possible, asking 
them to state individual preferences. 

This sifting process resulted in a 
list of 26 breads, which include two 
types of wheat bread, pumpernickle, 
rye, two types of cinnamon bread, 
cheese bread, egg bread, honey-oat- 
meal, soy, sesame, poppy seed, “‘cov- 
ered wagon,” potato bread, Irish 
bread, three varieties of French 
bread, a white loaf made with con- 
densed milk, date nut, Holland Dutch, 
oversized loaves, and “miniature” 
loaves. 

All these varieties are produced 
every day in accordance with sales 
popularity, ranging from three or 
four loaves of soy bread, up to as 
many as sixty loaves of French bread. 
In between, various types are pro- 
duced at 10 loaves, 15 loaves, 20 
loaves, 30 loaves, and 45 loaves a day. 
Because there is a six-door reach-in 
shop freezer included in the equip- 
ment, Mr. Shropshire doesn’t worry 
about over-production, (even though 
he guesses within two loaves on each 
variety most of the year). 

All dough mixes, with top-quality 
ingredients throughout, are prepared 
early in the morning, and the same 








To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








care goes into baking each variety of 
bread. 

This program has been built into 
its present high level of success be- 
cause of Mr. Shropshire encouraging 
his bakery sales girls to acquaint 
their customers with the variations 
available; it has been over-the-coun- 
ter selling, in combination with word 
of mouth, which has been responsible 
for steadily-increasing bread sales. 

“The only device we have found 
necessary to use is an occasional pre- 
mium offer, particularly during the 
slow seasons of the year, which in- 
clude mid-summer and early fall,” the 
Arizona baker said. “During these 
times, we offer customers their choice 
of any variety of bread with any $1 
purchase. It usually takes around 90 
extra loaves a day to make the offer 
good.” 

A busy baker who always has “time 
to chat with his customers,” Mr. 
Shropshire communicates much of his 
personal enthusiasm to his customers 
where bread is concerned. He has not 
hesitated to suggest, “Tell your 
friends about it,’’ whenever a cus- 
tomer compliments him on one vari- 
ety or another. Posters in the win- 
dows, of course, identify each type of 
bread on display every day, as well as 
posting the total list of 26. 


Streamlining 

As bread sales increased, produc- 
tion systems were streamlined to 
handle the heavier volume. Eventual- 
ly it was necessary to install a new 
oven, and a new 60-quart mixer. This 
was followed by a new six-door reach- 
in refrigerator, and a 35% larger 
work table. 

The record books show that volume 
nearly doubled over the space of two 
years, actually amounting to around 
104% of sales during 1956. The 1959 
volume was $3,000 ahead of 1958, 
which Mr. Shropshire had figured 
would be his “banner year” due to 
the tremendous flood of new Phoenix 
residents who moved in that year. 


VETERAN BAKER—Carl Shrop- 
shire, a baker since 1921, has capital- 
ized on emphasizing 26 varieties of 
bread at his Phoenix, Ariz., bakery, 
and has seen sales grow as a result. 
Mr. Shropshire began to capitalize on 
the influx of new people in 1955—and 
he has been busy catering to their 
preferences ever since. 
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SELLING—At the Creighton Home 
Bakery in Phoenix, Ariz., sales girls, 
such as this one, are encouraged by 
the owner, Carl Shropshire, to ask 
customers for their bread preferences. 
Here Mr. Shropshire’s son explains 
to a new sales girl the manner in 
which to suggest bread varieties to a 
customer. 


Using excellent packaging methods, 
Mr. Shropshire has found that his 
customers prefer their variety breads 
sliced and packaged in tightly-fitting 
polyethylene bags. By far his most 
effective display asset has been a 
bread rack, kept near the entry-way 
into the bakeshop, which shows most 
of the 26 varieties in separated 
groups, on various levels of the rack. 
For some reason, people who pay no 
attention to elaborate signs, or win- 
dow displays, notice the obvious vari- 
ations in the bread shown, and decide 
to try a variety. 

Naturally, production on this basis 
involves a lot of additional labor, 
which Mr. Shropshire accepts with 
complacency. He is proud of the fact 
that his sales have grown constantly, 
in an area where two previous bak- 
eries nearby were unsuccessful—and 
that many of his customers have con- 
tinued to drive across town, after 
moving into new suburban housing 
tracts, to pick up three or four vari- 
eties of bread on the same purchase. 
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Chemical Reference 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The forthcoming 
seventh edition of the Merck Index, 
chemical reference book, will be 400 
pages larger than its predecessor and 
will contain several features, includ- 
ing a Russian alphabet. It is sched- 
uled for publication in March. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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IN THE NATION 


for saving millers time and money 
in flour enrichment 


The reasons for STERWIN CHEMICALS pro- 
viding the best flour enrichment are pic- 
tured above...VExTRAM?® plus STERWIN’'s 
nation-wide technical service. 


VEXTRAM is the leader in the field, the ORIGINAL 
starch-base pre-mix that enriches flour to govern- 
ment standards more easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically. Free flowing, uniformly fed and dis- 
persed, there is a VextRAM type for every enrich- 
ment need: flour, macaroni products, corn meal, 
grits, rice... the largest selection of food enrich- 
ment agents in the field. With VextraM, the ash 
content is reduced to a minimum and a more uni- 
form enrichment is assured through a finer, and 


° 


i 


STERWIN 
CHEMICALS 


inc 


more uniform particle size of the ingredients. 


STERWIN TECHNICAL SERVICE is provided by 
STERWIN’sS technically trained representatives. 
These flour treatment experts are constantly avail- 
able to provide valuable on-the-spot, at the mill 
advice and counsel. Their recommendations and 
suggestions, based on the broadest experience in 
the enrichment field have been instrumental in 
effecting for millers, throughout the years, valu- 
able savings in time, money and labor. There is no 
price tag on this vital service. It symbolizes 
STERWIN’S continuing effort to provide the very 
best flour treatment for the millers of the United 
States and Canada. 


LET THE NATION'S NO. 1 TEAM HELP YOU SECURE BETTER FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR DATA 


| erwrn (Linitel i 


A Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-6400 


ENRICHMENT iS OUR BUSINESS 


———— 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—The accompanying photos show 
a few highlights from the recent golden anniversary convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. held at Harrisburg. In the picture at the left are newly 
elected officials of Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry; they are, left to right: Vernon M. Bush, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Reading, secretary; Benn 8S. Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Camp Hill, presi- 
dent, and at the right, J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, Upper Darby. In the 
center photo, left and right, are R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s Bakery, 


Pennsylvania Allieds 
Elect New Officers 
At Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA.—At its annu- 
al membership meeting, Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking elected Benn S 
Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Camp 
Hill, as president 
E. Latsha, Ernest Latsha 
Inc., Harrisburg. J. 
Irish & Hagy, 


Industry, 


Ernest 
Food Co., 
Kenneth Irish, 
Upper Darby, was 
elected as an officer, and Vernon 
M. Bush, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Reading, as secretary-treasurer. 

The chairman of the 
committee, Joseph L. Carroll, the 
Pillsbury Co., Philadelphia, present- 
ed this slate, which was accepted by 
unanimous vote. 


to succeed 


nominating 


The three officers, along with Mr. 
Latsha, L. M. Cleland, Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Co., Philadel- 
phia, and J. Kenneth Kooker, the 
Pillsbury Co., Philadelphia, will serve 
as the executive committee during 
1960. 

The meeting was held on the occa- 
sion of the golden anniversary con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. at the Penn Harris Hotel. Oth- 
er business before the membership 
concerned consideration of continua- 
tion of the policy of assisting the 
baking industry of Pennsylvania in 
its various activities. The minutes of 
the previous meeting and the treas- 
urer’s report were approved. 

The membership directed the new- 
ly elected president to make the pres- 
entation of a special gavel to the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. This gav- 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MQ. 











the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Millvale, retiring president, and Emil Hilbert, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago. 
The cake, designed and decorated by Mr. Hilbert, bears a portrait in colored 
icing of Bernard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, founder and first 
president of the association. On the other side of the cake is a portrait of 
Governor David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania. In the photo at the right are, 
left to right, Albert S. Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, chairman; 
Miss Martha Brunner, the national “Little Miss Muffin,” preparing to cut the 
golden anniversary cake at the banquet, and retiring Pres. Dunkelberger. 


el was made from the mahogany 
desk of the founder of Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., Bernard Schmidt. 
The membership also briefly dis- 
cussed the program for the annual 
assembly sponsored by the organiza- 
tion, to be held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel in Reading on April 5. 
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Cooperative Plans 
Regional Meetings 
On Baking Problems 


TEANECK, N.J.--John E. Lange, 
general manager, announces that the 
American Bakers 
will hold 
in Chicago 


Cooperative, Inc., 
annual regional meetings 
March 11-12 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel and in New York 
March 23-24 at the St. Moritz Hotel 

The subjects to be discussed will 
be on the management level. How- 
ever, sales managers, production su- 
perintendents and other key person- 
nel are welcome to attend these ses- 
sions. 

“It is felt that these regional meet- 
ings afford a wonderful opportunity 
to discuss many of the paramount 
problems that face bakery managers 
today. Previous meetings have proved 
interesting, instructive, and benefi 
cial to everyone in attendance,” 
Mr. Lange. 

Member plants of ABC throughout 
the U.S. and Canada will be in at- 
tendance at these meetings. 

Mr. Lange, general manager, will 
preside, assisted by Edward Mack on 
production, John McCarthy on ac- 
counting, George O'Rourke on pur- 
chasing and George Stoeber on mer- 
chandising. 


said 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN « GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 














Gus C. Krause Dies 
NEW YORK 
many 


Gus C. Krause, for 
years a well known figure in 
the flour distributing industry, par- 
ticularly among the bakery trade in 
the eastern area, died here recently. 





At your service... 


naa He 

Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
in Chicago, has more than thirty 
years of experience in agricultural 
marketing . . . as a journalist, 
USDA advisor and representative 
of The Miller Publishing Company. 


When you’re looking for informa- 
tion about the grain or feed mar- 
kets, call Don at Harrison 7-0515 
or drop him a note at 2832 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


te THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Sinve 1873 
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AT HARRISBURG CONVENTION—In the photo at the left, a group of 
past presidents of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. was brought together and 
honored at the golden anniversary winter convention in Harrisburg. Seated, 
left to right, are Louis J. Baker (1920), McKees Rocks; Robert R. Schofer 
(1933), Reading; R. E. Weaver (1934-35), Philadelphia; R. H. Levy (1939), 
Kingston; Karl E. Baur (1940), Pittsburgh; Louis J. Dudt (1942-43), Pitts- 
burgh; R. F. Dunkelberger (1959), Millvale. Standing, left to right: William 
E. Maier (1943-44), Reading; Albert S. Schmidt, Sr. (1946), Harrisburg; 
John R. Dwyer (1947), Erie; Paul M. Baker (1949), McKees Rocks; D. A. 
Robinson (1954), Harrisburg; J. W. Williamson (1955), Pittsburgh; Ralph 
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M. Chantler (1957), Butler; William L. Manz (1958), Philadelphia; Harold 
F. Fiedler, Chicago, and Harold E. Snyder, Chicago, past secretaries of the 
association. Panel members in the open forum and discussion period during 
the convention were, left to right: Harold E. Snyder, Baking Industry, Chi- 
cago; Charles E. Riley, Bes-Tex Foods, Chicago; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, McKees Rocks; R. E. Kleeb, Esq., Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Phila- 
delphia; moderator, J. Bernard Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg; 
Harold Berkin, Bakers Weekly, New York; J. Russell King, Gunzenhauser 
Bakery, Inc., Lancaster, and Delmar K. Myers, director of foods and chem- 
istry, Harrisburg. 





Welker, Swift & Co. and W. J 


John J. Hopper 


Appointment Made 


Elected President 
Of Bakers Club 


NEW YORK—John J. Hopper, 
Wagner Baking Corp., recently was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., for 1960. George N. Graf, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., was elected first vice president; 
Frank Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
second vice president; Claude E. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., treas- 
urer. Edmund A. Borza is secretary. 

Elected to the board of directors 
for three years were Mr. Bascombe, 
Mr. Daniels, Mr. Graf, and the fol- 
lowing: F. D. Fernandez, Gnome 
Bakers, Inc.; A. G. Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc.; F. J. Hale, National 
Yeast Corp.; M. R. Haney, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and A. J. Levy, Joe Lowe 
Corp. 

Elected to the board for a two-year 
term was W. D. Turner, McLanahan, 
Merritt & Ingraham. Elected for one- 
year term was R. Fink, Fink Baking 
Corp. 

Named for three-year terms on the 
membership committee were: J. A 
Breitenbach, Bakers Weekly; W. H 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
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Stockman, 
Named to a two-year 
membership committee 
Mapes, National Glaco 
Corp. 

The annual luncheon meeting of 
the Bakers Club was held recently 
in the Moderne Room, Hotel Bel- 
mont Plaza. Attendance numbered 
100. 

The meeting was opened with the 
singing of the first verse of America. 

Mr. Hopper presided as chairman 
of the meeting and Mr. Borza as 
secretary. 

In the absence of A. C. Ebinger, 
Ebinger Baking Co., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, F. X. Ra- 
gan, Standard Brands, Inc., reported 
on this committee. 

P. S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc., 
chairman of the golf committee, re- 
ported on the activities for 1959 and 
stated that he hoped attendance at 
the 1960 meetings would exceed any 
other year. 

J. A. Adamsen, 


Standard Milling Co. 
term on the 
was J. H. 


Chemical 


chairman of the 
speakers’ committee, reported and 
called attention to the next lunch- 
eon-meeting, which will be held on 
Thursday, March 24, in the Moderne 
Room, Hotel Belmont Plaza at 12:30 
p.m. The guest speaker will be Lee 
S. Bickmore, executive vice president, 
National Biscuit Co. Mr. Bickmore’s 
subject will be “The Price of Lead- 
ership.” 

Mr. Breitenbach 
library committee. 

F. A. Lyon, vice chairman of the 
audit and finance committee, sub- 
mitted the report of this group. 

C. W. Webster, Bakers Review, 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, made his annual report. 

A special table was set up for 
members of the “25 Year Club” and 
a beautifully decorated cake, especi- 
ally made for this occasion, adorned 
this table. J. Paul Bryant, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was welcomed into the 
club, which now numbers 43 mem- 
bers. 
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New ‘Food Festival’ 


DENVER—‘‘Food Festival,’ a com- 
bination institutional, trade and con- 
sumer show will be held at the Den- 
ver City Auditorium May 21-24. The 
show will occupy more than 70,000 


sq. ft in the arena and exposition 
hall. 


reported on the 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the appointment of John 


Todd as sales service manager in the | 
Los Angeles district of its bag divi- 


sion. Mr. Todd succeeds G. E. Dickin- 
son, who has been transferred to the 
St. Regis kraft division at 
Wash. 

Warren M. Gannon, sales manager 
of the western area of the bag divi- 
sion, has moved from the company’s 
sales office in Los Angeles, to 235 
Montgomery St., Room 1450, San 
Francisco 4, Cal. 


Tacoma, 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 
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@ The Merckens Chocolate Company 
Division of Consolidated Foods Corp., 
has named G. Norman Bruce as pres- 


TRADE 
PULSE 


ident and general 
Merckens, formerly 
been named chairman of 


manager. 
president, 


the 





August 
has 
board. 


Mr. Bruce’s long background in the 
baking and confectionery industries 
includes many years with the Durkee 
Famous Foods Division of the Glid- 
den Co. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and a member 
of the Institute of Food Technology 
and the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, among others. Announce- 
ment of the appointment was made 
jointly by Mr. Merckens and 8S. M. 
Kennedy, president of Consolidated 
Foods. 


@ Hilker & Bletsch Co., Chicago, has 
announced that L. A, LaVine has 
taken over the [Illinois territory for 
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its operations and for Lester Law- 
rence & Son. He will be responsible 
for sales and services, making 
home in Bloomington, IIl. 


@ At Phoenix, Ariz., William Singer 
has been named president of Major 
Bake Shops, Inc., which he recently 
purchased. 


his 


@ Robert D. Hillmann has been ap- 
pointed western district sales mana- 
ger for film, it was announced by 
- George R. Johnson, 
director of sales 
and marketing for 
the film operations 
of the Packaging 
Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. The ap- 
pointment was ef- 
fective March 1. 
He will be located 
in San Francisco. 
Previously, Mr 
Hillmann was 
sistant district manager, mid-western 
district office, Chicago, and before 
that, senior salesman, film operations 
in the New York-New England area. 
For 14 years prior to joining Olin in 
1953, Mr. Hillmann was a salesman 
for Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
New York City. He is a graduate of 
New York University and received a 
B.S. degree in marketing in 1951. 


@ Manor Baking Co., Kansas City, 
has appointed Clifford G. Poindexter 
as city sales manager. Mr. Poindex- 
ter has been with the company since 
1942. Since 1957 he has been head of 
a newly created national sales divi- 
sion as special sales manager. 


R. D. Hillmann 


as- 


@ The election of J. M. Richard Cor- 
bet, a director of General Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto, as a director of Pa- 
cific Western Airlines was announced 
at a recent board meeting of the lat- 
ter firm. 


@ Five new vice presidents of Nashua 
Corp. were elected at a meeting of 
the board of directors, at Nashua, 
N.H. They are: Winthrop L. Carter, 
Jr.; William E. Conway, manufactur- 
ing; Robert C. Dale, 
development; William 
marketing, and Ross G. 
personnel. 


research and 
H,. Foster, 


Smith, Jr., 


@ The vice president of Pollock Pa- 
per Co., James V. Melton, was re- 
elected president and board chairman 
of the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc., for 1960 at the coun- 
cil’s recent annual meeting held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
council board of directors reelected 
Harold E, Pierce, sales manager of 
bakery packaging, Marathon, a di- 
vision of American Can Co., to the 
office of vice president for 1960. Carl 
E. Doane, sales 
manager of flexi- 
ble packaging di- 
visons, Nashua 
Corp., and Frank 
Vv. Snyder of 
Moore & Munger 
were chosen by 
the Waxed Paper 
Merchandising 
Council member- 
ship to serve on 
the board of di- 
rectors for three- 
year terms beginning Feb. 1, 1960. 
Mr. Pierce was reelected to the 
board for the same three-year peri- 
od. Pres. Melton reappointed the ex- 
ecutive committee consisting of Rob- 
ert L. Appling, Western-Waxide Di- 
vision; Robert D. Halford, Fabricon 
Products, and A, Southon, the KVP 
Co. Mr. Pierce and Mr. Melton are 
the two ex officio members. 


J. V. Melton 
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@ Appointment of Frank J. Daniels 
to the position of marketing director 
of Durkee Famous Foods was an- 
nounced by H. L. Slaughter, vice 
president of the Glidden Co. and gen- 
eral manager of its Durkee Famous 
Foods Division. Mr. Daniels, former- 
ly Durkee advertising manager, will 
direct all marketing services of the 
division from the company’s head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Consolidation 
of these activities into a centralized 
marketing division is a move to 
achieve maximum results for Dur- 
kee’s continuing program of product 
and market expansion 

@ Riegel Paper Corp., New York, has 
announced the following changes in 
its packaging material sales group: 
W. M. Riegel has been promoted to 
the position of eastern special ac- 
counts sales manager; W. F. Collins 
has been named to Mr. Riegel’s for- 
mer position of eastern regional sales 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 


the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
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manager. Both will report to N. W. 
Postweiler, manager of packaging 
material sales. 


@ At Milwaukee, Russell Dieffenbach, 
veteran of 12 years in packaging, has 
been named manager of the newly 
created rotogra- 

vure carton 
division of Mil- 
print, Inc., it was 
announced by 
Walter MHullinger, 
vice president and 
director of mar- 
keting. Mr. Dief- 
fenbach’s respon- 
sibilities include 
supervision, coor- 
dination and mar- 
ket forecasting of 
Milprint’s rotogravure carton sales 
activities. He is working out of Mil- 
print’s Downingtown, Pa., plant and 
the company’s New York sales office 
Formerly a national account super- 
visor for a large packaging firm, Mr 
Dieffenbach has spent six years in 
the production of folding cartons, in- 
cluding sales service and estimating 
work. He also has eight 
experience. 

@ At Philadelphia, Thomas B. Duff 
of New York district office of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.'s film division, has 
been transferred to the position of 
sales representative in the firm’s Dal- 
las, Texas, district office, according to 
Thomas O. Williams, general 
P. E. Lawrence, Dallas dis- 
trict sales manager, stated that Mr. 
Duff will serve those customers and 
accounts previously serviced by How- 
ard A. Larson, who is leaving the 
company. 


@At Flint, Mich., Evinger has 
been appointed manager for the 
Taystee Bread Co., succeeding 
Charles McMahan, who recently 
joined Way Baking Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Mr. Evinger has been with Taystee 
for 24 years, coming to Flint from 
Chicago, where he was merchandis- 
ing manager of the company for the 
last two and a half years. 


@ At 


sales 


R. Dieffenbach 


years sales 


sales 
manager 


Lee 


Chicago, Ralph E. Eckerstrom 





All Grades 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





woekye  “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially® Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


Janesville, Wisconsin 





has been appointed director of adver- 
tising and public relations for Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, in ad- 
dition to his current position as di- 
rector of the company’s department 
of design, Walter P. Paepcke, chair- 
man, announced. Also announced was 
the resignation of J. Sanford Doughty 
who, since 1948, has been advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Eckerstrom joined 
the company in 1956 and was ap- 
pointed director of the department 
of design in 1957. Herbert Bayer con- 
tinues as chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


@Jerome M. Schulman has been 
named chairman of the bakers’ divi- 
sion of the Combined Jewish Appeal 
of Metropolitan Chicago the second 
consecutive year. He will organize a 
large group of CJA volunteer work- 
ers who will help contact every man 
and woman in the bakery field in 
Chicago to secure the _ division’s 
the $7 million metropolitan 
goal for 1960. Mr. Schulman is pres- 
ident of Stuart Hale Co. which man- 
ufactures bakers’, fountain and 
taurant supplies. 


@The Paniplus Co. announced that 
H. F. Pond has joined its sales staff. 
The announcement was made by 
Glenn E, Har- 
| grave, sales mana- 
ger. A native of 
North Dakota, Mr. 
Pond now lives in 
Berwyn, Ill. He is 
a graduate of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 
Chicago, and has 
had about 20 years 
of diversified pro- 
duction experi- 
ence. For a num- 
ber of years he was a sales and serv- 
ice representative of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., of Kansas City. Mr. Pond 
succeeds Clarence Ferrell in the 
North Central states. In the future, 
Mr. Ferrell will devote full time to 
special assignments. 


@ Passaic, N.J., Robinson Saint-Am- 
our, veteran in the food and baking 
fields, has joined the Connecticut 
sales staff of Caravan Products Co., 
Inc. The announcement was made by 
Carl Ganzle, sales director in the New 
England area for Caravan. Mr. Saint- 
Amour has been associated with East- 
ern Baking Co., Vestal Chemical Co. 
and Virginia Dare Extract Co. 


share of 
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Arizona Bakers Elect 
Officers, Announce 


1960 Program Plans 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—A packed pro- 
gram for the “Soaring Sixties’’ was 
announced as members of the Master 
Retail Bakers of Arizona elected new 
officers at their first 1960 meeting 

Among the important plans for 
1960 will be collective advertising, 
never before used by any of the 
state’s retail bakeries. An experimen- 
tal program will be run first, and a 
close check kept on results. 

It is also proposed that the Ari- 
zona association join the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America to benefit 
by the national organization’s pro- 
grams. 

The new officers include Joseph L, 
Dwight, Dutch Oven Pastry Shop, 
Tempe, as president; Eric P. West- 
erberg, Mrs. Westerberg’s Pastries, 
Phoenix, vice president; Ray Novak, 
Vista Bake Shop, Phoenix, second 
vice president, and Carl Vanselow, 
Pat-A-Cake Bakery, Phoenix, treas- 
urer. 

Secretary is Larry Hayden, Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Tempe, reelected for 
the second time. 

Directors are Al Thies (retiring 
president), Thies Bakery, Scottsdale; 
Barney Shanks, Sun Valley Bakery, 
Phoenix; Lloyd E. Wills, Wills Pas- 
try Shop, Mesa; John A. Winters, 
Winters Bakery, Phoenix; Frank Car- 
roll, Arizona Bakery Sales, Phoenix, 
publicity chairman, and Dick Rey- 
nolds, Westco Products, Phoenix. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Flavors, Spices 


Discussed at Meeting 

NEW YORK—‘“Aspects of Flavors 
& Spices in Quality Baked Foods,” 
was the principal topic for discussion 
at the regular meeting of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club held 
here recently. 

John Mollenhauer, 
sided over the 109 
guests who attended. 

E. J. Ranney, vice president of 
American Food Laboratories, talked 
about flavoring and flavors in quality 
bread and William Rescorl, general 
sales manager of Knickerbocker Mills 
Co., covered the spices aspects. Both 
speakers received a number of ques- 
tions during the lively question and 
answer period that followed the talk. 

Glen Strachan, program chairman, 
announced that the next meeting 
would be held at Schraffts Restaur- 
ant here, March 14. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kroger Sales Down 
CINCINNATI-—-Sales of The Kro- 
ger Co. for the first four-week period 
ended Jan. 30, 1960, totaled $140,- 
464,369, a decrease of $1,722,103 from 
sales of $142,186,472 for the corres- 
ponding four-week period a year ago. 
Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,392, compared with 1,429 during the 
1959 first period, a decrease of 3%. 


president, pre- 
members and 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
1959 SALES GAINS 


* 

WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for 1959 
showed an increase of 2% over 1958, 
although December closed out the 
year substantially below the compar- 
able previous months of November 
and December of 1958. December was 
1% below November and 15% below 
the previous December. Figures are 
from a retail sales report prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 





GMI Announces 
Personnel Changes 


For Flour Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Merrill E. Don- 
oho has been named to succeed W. 
R. Humphrey as personnel manager 
for the flour division of General Mills, 
Inc., effective March 1, it has been 
announced by Don A. Stevens, vice 
president and flour division general 
manager. Mr. Humphrey was recent- 
ly named divisional sales assistant to 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., v.ce president and 
director of flour sales, also effective 
March 1. 

Mr. Humphrey’s new position, with 
responsibility for bakery flour sales 
in the central region, was created, 
Mr. Stevens said, by a reorganization 
resulting from the recent retirement 
of Walter O. Knudsen, bakery sales 
manager. W. B. Deatrick will con- 
tinue as divisional sales assistant in 
charge of bakery flour sales in the 
eastern and southern regions. 

A graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
Humphrey joined General Mills in 
1936, serving several years in the 
company’s grain operations. After 
wartime duty with the Army field ar- 
tillery, where he attained the rank 
of captain, he returned to the grain 
department at Minneapolis in 1945. 
In 1952 he moved to San Francisco 
as manager of Sperry (west coast) 
grain operations for the company. He 
served as flour salesman in the Los 
Angeles district from April, 1958, un- 
til his return to Minneapolis as man- 
ager of personnel for the flour divi- 
sion. 

Personnel Work 

Mr. Donoho, who was graduated 
from the University of Indiana, joined 
the personnel administration depart- 
ment at Minneapolis in 1958. Previ- 
ously, from 1955 to 1958, he had 
served with the management consult- 
ing firm, McMurry-Hamstra & Com- 
pany, Chicago, where he specialized 
in selection, training and appraisal. 
Between 1953 and 1955, he was on ac- 
tive duty with the U.S. Air Force, 
leaving the service as a first lieu- 
tenant. 
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Ohio Bakers’ Group 
Holds Meeting, 
Elects Officers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO The annual 
meeting and election of officers for 
the Ohio Bakers Assn. was held here 
recently. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Don- 
ald W. Webb, Pratt-Webb Pies, Cleve- 
land, president; Earl Weisbrod, Day- 
ton Bread Co., first 


Dayton, vice 


president; William F. Thie, Virginia 
3akery, Cincinnati, second vice presi- 
dent; Morgan 


ton Bros., 


Pennington, Penning- 
Cincinnati, treasurer, and 
J. Morton Schneider, the Richard W. 
Kaase Co., Cleveland, 
the board 


chairman of 


Harold H. Kahn, attorney of Cleve- 
land, was retained as general counsel, 
and Clark L. Coffman will continue 
to serve as executive secretary. 

The 55th annual convention will be 
held in the Carter Hotel, Cleveland 


Jan. 14-17, 1961, it was announced. 


Bakery Incorporated 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
corporation have been 
Valley 
principal 


Articles of in- 
filed here for 
Bakery, Inc., with the 
business to be in 


$1,000,000 


Sun 
place of 
Maricopa County, listing 
capitalization 
tors: B. E 
Lane, 
Pearl 
rector: 


and these incorpora- 
Shanks, 2611 West Verde 
Phoenix, president-director; 
Wilkins Ronay, 
Lillian Shanks, secretary-di- 
rector; and Robert Ronay, vice presi- 
dent-director 


treasurer-di- 





MOTHER HUBBARD 


THE BLUE RIBBON SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
“You Can Aluays Depend on Hubbard Zuality” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINN. 


Zuality Since 1879 





Every large milling company has a staff 
of wheat scouts who follow the harvest 
each year collecting samples of the 
new crop. The wheat samples are rush- 
ed to small experimental mills where 
they are ground into flour. Then the 
flour is baked into bread to see if it 
meets the mill’s quality standards. But 


What's new 

at America’s 
largest 

experimental 


Pillsbury goes one step further. When 
promising wheats are found, they are 
sent to our Minneapolis experimental 
mill—the largest in the world. There 
they are ground under actual mill 
conditions. The performance of the 
resulting flour is then tested in our 
quality control laboratory and in actual 





bakeries. It’s an extra step that helps 
The Pillsbury Company secure only the 
finest wheats...another good reason why 
Pillsbury flours perform the best in your 
bakery. So next time, be sure to order the 
best in bakery flours—Pillsbury. 


does it 
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CAKE TRIBUTE—L. Carroll Cole, left, 
ated Retail Bakers of America 
Detroit, 
Cole are 


Muskegon, president of the Associ- 
, is honored with a cake from Sander’s Bakery, 
for his work as head of the national bakers’ organization. With Mr. 
Ron Fairbanks, center, of Grand Rapids, chairman of the eighth 
annual Michigan Bakers Educational Conference at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and Dick Braunreuther, of Sander’s. 
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MICHIGAN CONFERENCE — There were many fancy cakes, breads and 
pastries at the eighth annual Mich‘'gan Bakers Educational Conference, as 
evidenced by these five creations on display at the Michigan State University 
event. Some of the more elaborate were these examples, left to rght: alli- 
gator-shaped fancy bread with jelly for the mouth and icing for teeth and 
other trim, by James Katter, Model Bakery, Saginaw; a fancy cake in flower 
basket motif, done by Jack Ditmar, Polly Anna Pastry Kitchens, Grand Rap- 
ids; wedding cake (four-tiered), done by Dale B. Bassett, Dale’s Bake Shop, 
Hastings; fancy cake in butterfly motif, done by Edna Lutz, of Steininger’s 
Eakery, Saginaw (Herb Steininger on right), and another fancy cake by Polly 
Anna. 


servance of Awrey’s 50th anniversary. 
Sander’s also presented a cake to 
L. Carroll Cole, Muskegon, for out- 
standing service to the bakery field 


Conference Held standing bak 
as president of the Associated Re- 
° e tail Bakers of America. 
At Michigan State 


akes in the 
and flower 


Annual Bakers’ 


form of butterflies 
baskets, breads in the 
shape of crocodiles with cream-icing 
teeth and grape jelly mouths, an 
apple pie which measured three feet 
across, and an “apple smorgasbord’”’ 
were other conference highlights. 

discussion 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Demon- 
strations of cake decorating and 
painting, presentations to an _ out- 
standing industry leader and to a 
bakery, and some fancy cakes 
and breads were highlights of the a ? 
eighth annual Michigan Bakers Ed- rhe Sessions 
ucational Conference held at Michi- ‘SUCch topics as sanitation, sales girls 
gan State University. training, insurance, control of over- 
m Nearly 200 retail and wholesale head costs and the freezing of bakery 
bakers from Michigan and surround- foods. 
ing states traveled to MSU’s Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education to 
keep abreast of new industry devel- 
opments. 

Popular with bakers in attendance 
were demonstrations by experts on 
the decorating of fancy cakes and 
painting on cakes. Decorated cakes 
ran from valentines and Easter eggs 
to elaborate motifs and _ buildings. 
Painting was confined to portraits 
and landscapes. 

An unexpected event was the pre- 
sentation of a fancy cake by Sander’s 
Bakery of Detroit, to another De- 
troit bakery, Awrey’s on the ob- 


considered 
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Cfrrom the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 





At Tueson, Ariz., Michael Hacheri- 
an has opened the Honey Dip Donut 
Shop, 3152 North list Ave. 

* 

In Prescott, Ariz., Charles and 
Mayetta Hines have opened The Do 
Nut Shop, 615 Bird St. 

s 


Vincent Cardone has opened a new 
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ig MY the Baker’s |DYeresueve! 


bake shop, Cardone’s Bakery, 
North 15th’ St., Tueson, Ariz. 
* 

Bernard Ris has opened a new 
bakery, to be known as Miller’s Bak- 
ery at 5037 S. Central St., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


at 1512 


& 
C. B. Hughes has opened the Kof- 


E-Brake Donut System Shop at 8596 
W. Colfax Ave. in Lakewood, a Den- 
ver suburb. 
® 
Sam’s Home Bakery, 
St., Tucson, Ariz., has 
by Sam Vega. 


744 E. 38th 
been opened 


A $376,500 purchase-lease trans- 





THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 


New York 8, N.Y. 


1016 Monroe Dr., N.E. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 


2542 Elston Ave., 
225 Park Avenue South 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


) A VITA PLUS 
WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes 
Fermentation. Extends 
Dough Tolerance. 


FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs and Rolls. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


WHITE FUDGE AND 
COCOA FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


BROSOFT 

A tenderizing agent with 
high powers of emulsifica- 
tion and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, 
Lecithin and Associated 
Phosphatides (Vegetable 
Emulsifier). 


RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture— 
simplified production. 


0.B. STABILIZER 

For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues 
and Whipped Cream. 


PIE DOUGH CULTURE 
Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color—less tendency. to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


518 First Ave. N. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 
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action on the new King Soopers bak- 
ery at 2303 W. 4th Ave., Denver, has 
been completed between Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co., Minne- 
apolis, and J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores 
Co., Inc. The insurance company has 
acquired ownership of the 22,000-sq 
ft. ultra-modern air conditioned bak- 
ery and leased it to J. S. Dillon & 
Sons, doing business as King Soop- 
ers, Inc., for 20 years with renewal 
options. The store has operated the 
bakery since mid- 
September. 


its completion in 


2 

F. E. Shamburg has been issued a 
license to do business as the Donut 
House, 132 S. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

=e 

Richard Arno’s has opened the new 
Donut King shop in Cottonwood, Ya- 
vapai County, Ariz. 

* 

Kay-Bobs Sweet Shop bakery, Se- 
dona, Coconino County, Ariz., has 
been opened by Kay Brcewn and Bar- 
bara Henderson. 

* 

Rocky Mountain Pretzel Co., Inc., 
has filed articles of incorporation, 
listing $200,000 capitalization to car- 
ry on a general baking business at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Incorporators 
and directors are Richard C. Eberly, 
419 S. El Paso St.; Jean S. Eberly 
and George Breneiser. 

* 
and N. B. Smith have been 
issued a license to do business as 
Freeman’s Spudnut Shop, 555 W. 
Main St., Cortez, Colo. 
& 


The Joseph Poehlmann Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, which closed recently, 
has filed a voluntary petition for re- 
ceivership in Milwaukee Circuit 
Court. The baking firm had been in 
business for more than 100 years, and 
was famed for its dark rye bread 
Paul L. Moskowitz, attcrney, was 
named receiver for the firm. He said 
the baking company had liabilities of 
about $61,000, but the firm’s proper- 
ty would have to be assessed 
acsets could be determined. 


Ws: 


before 


Mrs. DeGraffenreid’s Pie Shop, 
with retail and wholesale plant at 
1713 N. Lottie, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has opened a new retail shop at 7310 
Western, Oklahoma City. All new 
equipment has been installed, includ- 
ing ovens and show cases. Formal 
opening was in February. 


Irene’s Bakery, formerly located at 
3506 Classen, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has moved to 25th and Pennsylvania 
and a new building with a 30-bun 
cven has been installed. Opening was 
featured by free coffee and rolls 
served visitors and gifts presented 
to children. 


Wrights Bakeries, Inc., Lakewoed, 
Colo., has been incorporated, listing 
$49,000 capitalization. Incorporators 
and directors are Ray W. Wright, 
6845 W. Iowa Ave.; Dorothy L. 
Wright and Frank W. Wright. 

o 

At Salmon, Idaho, the W. A. 
Youngstroms have opened their new 
Mountain Maid Bakery in a 35 x 75- 
ft. new cinder block and brick build- 
ing, including a retail store with the 
baking and wrapping department in 
the rear. 


The Park Center Bakery, destroyed 
in a shopping center fire in Valdosta, 
Ga., is operating temporarily at a lo- 
cation on Bemiss Road. 

z= 
Own Bakeries, 


Our Marquette, 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
**Mr. American Farmer”’’ one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 





€ ap 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts . 


MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
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Mich., has named William 

Oconto, Mich, as distributor. 
os 

Herbert K. Small has opened the 

Dixie Creme Donut Shop, 1512 N. 
Osage, in Ponea City, Okla. 


Meyer, 


* 
Bakery Corp., South- 
ington, Conn., has subscribed capi- 
tal of $3,000. Officers are John H. 
and Sally F. Cote, both of Southing- 
ton, and Joseph H. Korotie, Bristol, 
Conn 


Intertowne 


A bakery is planned as one unit 
of a new shopping center now under 
construction on Pinole Valley Rd., 
Pinole, Cal. 

e 

Wendell’s Bakery and Coffee Shop, 
Littlefork, Minn., has been reopened 
following a program of remodeling. 


The Garner (lowa) Bakery has been 
sold by Mrs. Otto Lehman to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Wells, formerly of 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 


& 
Frank Cole, proprietor of the Ren- 
ville (Minn.) Bakery, has announced 





Cable Address “RAY BAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD, 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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sale of his shop to Roxy Peck, a for- 
mer employe. 


George L. Simpson, Waterloo, 
Iowa, has rented the Frank Nowad- 
szky building in Traer, Iowa, and 
plans to open a bakery. The com- 
munity was without a bakery for a 
couple of months following closure of 
the Nissen Bakery. Mr. Simpson for- 
merly operated a bakery at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

a 

Owners Ed and Dorothy Schilla, 
Ed’s Bakery, Cloquet, Minn., have in- 
stalled a self-service counter. 

x 

The Bakery Cafe has been opened 
in Belle Plaine, Minn., by Peter Ma- 
honey, to be operated in conjunction 
with the adjoining bakery, which has 
undergone recent remodeling. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Bucklin, 
Sioux Falls, S.D., have opened a bak- 
ery in Parkston, 8.D. 


John Rohweder has purchased a 
Bakery in Lanesboro, Minn. 

The Quality Bakery at 118 S. Wal- 
nut St., Reedsburg, Wis., has been 
sold by the owners, Kurt and Eunice 
Holzinger, to Martin and Helen Ol- 
son, Reedsburg. Mr. Olson is a grad- 
uate of the Dunwoody School of Bak- 


ing, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. 
8 


Lennox Bakery was 
opened by Harold Reit 
Ss. D. 


recently 
at Lennox, 


S 

Mister Donut Associate Shops has 
been opened in the new $5-million 
Orange Blossom Shopping Center, 
Orlando, Fla., making four units in 
the area. L. C. Z'mmerman heads the 
Orlando operation. 

The new City Bakery, owned and 
operated by Mrs. Ola West and Mrs. 
Ollie Mosley, was recently opened in 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 








**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 


Four Top Notch 











Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond b”’ 
**Wheats Best’’ 


Spring Wheat Flours 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. .. . 


Extensive experience with top quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
ur mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 





Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 


“GOLDEN NUGGET” 


PROMOTION — Chapman & Smith Co., 
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COFFEE CAKE 





Inc., has 


started a “Golden Nugget” promotion designed to spark cold weather sales for 
bakers. The promotion consists of book of recipes using Golden Nugget Top- 
ping, and two posters calling attention to the product. One poster, above left, 
emphasizes the importance of buying baked foods, and the other poster, right, 
calls attention to the “Golden Nugget Coffee Cake.” 





AIB Enrolls 38 


In Baking Science, 
Technology Course 


CHICAGO — Thirty-eight young 
men are presently preparing for 
pivotal jobs in industry management 
by attending the American Institute 
of Baking’s course in baking science 
and technology as members of Class 
77. During their 20 weeks of study, 
they will examine the reasons under- 
lying familiar baking processes. 

The students are encouraged to 
seek infcrmation, to develop judg- 
ment and imagination. Basic princi- 
ples of physics, chemistry, sanitation, 
maintenance, scoring and experimen- 
tal baking are given in the first 10 
weeks of the course. 

Eighteen of the 38 students are 
sponsored by their present employ- 
ers, and seven others were granted 
scholarships for the program. 

Members of Class 77 entered the 
Institute on Feb. 1, and will be grad- 
uated on June 17. 

They are: 

American Institute of Baking—Class No. 77 

1-June 17, 1960 


Edward R. Bailey, John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine; John A. Batura, F. N. Calder- 
wood, Inc., Portland, Maine; *James P. Beck- 
man, Continental Baking Co., Inc., Gary Ind.; 
*William E. Burk, Rainbo Baking Co., Tucson, 
Ariz.; *Claude W. Chappelear, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Charlotte, N.C.; ‘*Stephen T. 
Cline, Colonial Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Glenn D. Crabtree, Super Valu Bakeries, Inc., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

*Robert W. Davis, Sweetheart Bakers, Inc., 
Salisbury, Md.; *Glen J. DeWitt, American 
Bakeries Co., Roanoke, Va.; *Arnold Dworkin, 
Imperial Baking Co., Chicago, Ill.; John F. 
Ellison, Albertson's Food Center, Spokane, 
Wash.; *Oliva A. Gadbois, Standard Brands, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada; *Richard J. Gardetto, 


Gardetto's Bakery, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
*Charles E. Hileman, Lewis Brothers Bakeries, 
Inc., Anna, Ill.; *Harold D. Hilliard, Rockford 


Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; *James R. 
Hoeller, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Arthur F. Hoff, Mrs. Conklin's Bakery, 
San Diego, Cal.; James H. Hogeweide, Mc- 
Gavin Bakeries, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Conrad A. Jaresky, John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Portland, Maine; *Jacques B. Loraine, Jr., 
U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, D.C.; Julian 
P. Mahunik, Grand Union Bakery, Dewitt, N.Y.; 
“Gerald A. McLellan, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich.; David G. Metcalf, Quaker 
Pastry Shop, Salem, Ohio; Richard L. Novotny, 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Downers Grove, Ill.; 
Andrew M. Nunner, self-employed, Bellrose, 
N.Y.; *Robert G. Papp. Pepperidge Farm, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn.; Harold D. Patterson, Barrett's 
Bakery, Newton, lowa; William D. Peirson, 
Ginger Bakery, Scotch Falls, N.J.: Jerome S 
Pilch, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Jack L. Pitts, Lewis Brothers Bakeries, Inc., 
Anna, Ill.: David H. Podradchik, Morton Bak- 
ery, Brookline, Mass.; George J. Reece, Jr., 





Cushman Baking Co., Portland, Maine; *Paul A 
Rubschlager, Jr., Rubschlager Bros., Chicago, 
Ill.; Merrill Shinabery, Al's Snow White Bak- 
ery, Geneva, Ohio; Valentine J. Stankiewicz, 
Wasilauski's Bakery, Chicago, Ill.; *Carrol L. 
Street, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Willie C. Taylor, Cooking & Baking School, 
Mobile, Ala.; and George M. Vrotsos, Apollo 
Cake Specialties, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 


"Sponsored by employer. 





At your service... 





George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as advertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, Milling 


Production and The American 


Baker. 


When you're looking for market 
data, you can always depend on 
George for help ... call Franklin 
4-5200 or write to him at 2501 


Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 


Ye 
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When the market 
demands the finest, 
you should not 
compromise with less 
than the best flour. 


Your Baker Desewes the Beat 


BB al-m .€-lat-t-t-Midililialom Czelaaler-lah4 


Ys" Arete th e- Ou a@-Ual-t-t-) 


MILLS IN WICHITA AND MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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The light bulb 


is often used to 
illustrate the 

almost electric 
impact of the 

birth of an idea. 
You'll find a 

sure source of 

new ideas 

at the 

annual convention of 
the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 

March 7-10, 1960. 


The makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


March 1, 1960 
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March 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., winter meeting; 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il1.; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mar. 21—Kansas_ Bakers’ Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
3232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers ASsn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 38, Ga. 


April 
April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec-treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 108, Upper Darby, Pa. 
April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 
April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 
April 23-24—South Dakota State 





GEORGE H. BUFORD 
Flours 


All Grades of Hard, Soft 
and Spring Flours 
Processed Cereals 


2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas 
FAirfax 1-1629 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.utnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Bakers Assn., spring convention; 
American Legion Clubrooms, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 24-27—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Oregon; sec., Roger 
Williams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore- 
gon, 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Ave., Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May 


May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 


May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota; sec., J. 
M. Long, 623 14th Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 909 W. Broadway, New 
York 7%, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 


W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention; Sagamore Hotel, 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, N.Y.; 
sec., Frank E. Englert, Jr., 135 Prim- 
rose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 


sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, 


Rockingham, N.C. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 

Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and bakingindustries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 








4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 








Now! A pan rack that's 
ideal for freezers and re- 
tard boxes! Made of rust- 
proof, strong channel type 
aluminum. Rigid, but light! 
Easy to keep clean! 


® Two models—I5 or 20 
pan capacity. 

® Overall dimensions — 
63" x 30" x 19". 


© 3" hard rubber grease- 
proof casters. 


Knocked down for low ship- 
ping rates. Shipping weight 
app. 40 lbs. Assemble in 15 


minutes. 





NEW! LIGHT-WEIGHT ALUMINUM 


PAN RACK 
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LADDER-ESCAPE CO. OF AMERICA 


Pan Rack Division 
100 Berkley St., Phila. 44, Pa. 
DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN 


DAvenport 4-6539 
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sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 

Sept. 11-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain Street, N.W., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual con- 
vention and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, fall outing and meeting; 
Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, Mis- 
souri; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kan- 
Sas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 





Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
te & A 


November 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts; sec. 
William E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
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LOCATION, MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE! 
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<4 Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., impor- 
rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving 


Add to these natural 


we give to your flou 


advantages, 


r 


point for wheat from all major producing areas. 


the care and attention 


requirements, our most excellent 


milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 


delivery service 
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5020 Shreve Avenue 
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Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 
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the reasons why St. Louis 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILLS 


St. Louis, Missouri 


March 1, 1960 


Certain Enzymes 
Need No Specific 


Regulation, Firm Says 


PHILADELPHIA—A recent ruling 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
gives official sanction to the use of 
certain enzyme products in the pre- 
paration or processing of foods. Rohm 


& Haas Co., Philadelphia, reports 
that the FDA ruled, on Feb. 3, 1960, 
that enzyme products such as the 


company supplies for use in the food 
milling and baking industries are not 
additives within the meaning of the 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 
Hence it is not necessary to obtain a 
regulation specifically approving the 
use of these products in food or food 
production. 

Enzymes in this classification pro- 
duced by Rohm & Haas include pec- 


tinolytic, diastatic, proteolytic, lipoly- 
tic and cellulolytic products. Pectin- 
olytic enzymes, known by the com- 


pany’s trademark Pectinol, have been 
used for many years in the process- 
ing of fruits and fruit juices and in 
the clarification of wines. Diastatic 
and proteolytic enzymes, trademark- 
ed Rhozyme, have a wide range of 
applications in food industries. Lipoly- 
tic enzymes aid in the development 
of characteristic flavors in cheese 
and chocolate products. Cellulolytic 
enzymes have proved helpful in the 
manufacture of vanilla extracts. All 
of these enzymes have been found of 
value, also, in the supplementation 
of animal feeds, Rohm & Haas says. 

The FDA ruling covers enzymes 
obtained from a number of different 
sources and states that these enzyme 
preparations, ‘“‘when derived from 
strains shown to be non-pathogenic 
for man and animals and prepared 
in accordance with good manufac- 
turing practices, would be generally 
recognized by qualified experts 
safe for use in foods. As such, it is 
not necessary to file a petition cover- 
ing them under the Food Additives 
Amendment.” 

Rohm & Haas Company reports 
that all enzyme preparations which 
it markets for use in the preparation 
and processing of food products con- 
form to the requirements set forth 
in this ruling. 


as 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Net Profit Declines 
NEW YORK 
chairman of 


George L. Morrison, 
the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the net 
profit of the company for the 52- 
week period ended Dec. 26, 1959 (af- 
ter federal income taxes of $1,993,- 
000) amounted to $2,098,342 equal to 
91¢ a common share after meeting 
preferred dividend requirements. 

This compares with net profit for 
the 52-week year 1958 (after federal 
income taxes of $2,793,000) of $2,755,- 
675 or $1.33 a common share. 








SALES OF BAKERY 
STORES SHOW RISE 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
12 months of 1959 amounted to $1.01 
billion, compared with $993  mil- 
lion for the entire year of 1958, ac- 
cording to a retail trade report pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Sales 
for the single month of December, 


however, amounted to only $82 mil- 
lion, compared with $96 million for 
December of 1958 and $87 million for 
November of 1959. 
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¢¢¢ Makes it Easy to Make 


GOOD BREAD 


Every Time 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 


tn 3 Hae ie Many a baker has told us that of all the good qualities 


: in Gooch’s Best Flour, they like its “IDENTICAL 
— —_— repieneie PERFORMANCE” best—because it makes it so easy to 


Spring Wheat Flour. produce good bread every time. 
High Absorption 


Excellent Tolerance 


Gooch mills a number of top quality flours. Among 
JUMBO them is one that will meet your requirements and give 
A st tein Spri i} ° “ ° 
» aracage Rcsmgy ga you “Identical Performance” every time. 
good absorption. F Th FI Y N d Rely O 
GOLD NUGGET or The Flour You Need, Rely On 


Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour. Our 


— GOOCH'S BEST 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. | dentical i [ O U R S 
Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for the Performance 


baking trade. 
RYE FLOUR 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 








Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4442—Equipment 
For Bread Wrapping 


Pollock Paper Co. is now offering 
the baking industry all the materials 
and equipment necessary to wrap 
bread and other baked foods in both 
“Poly-Seal"” polyethylene and ‘‘Plio- 


film.” “Poly-Seal” polyethylene, a me- 
dium density cast film produced by 
Pollock, is being extruded to a new 
high level of consistency and quality 
with uniform gauge and maximum 
clarity, all achieved through the use 


of precision electronic controls on 


. 4442—Wrapping 
- 4444—Coating 

- 4445—Cleaner 

. 4446—Sheeter 

. 4447—Weighing 
. 448—Divider 

- 4449—Grease 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


Send me information on the items marked: 


—————————- GLIP OUT-—-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Pollock designed extruders. Pliofilm, 
a product of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., is now available through 
Pollock in a special grade known as 
65 BG for baked foods packaging. 
New 65 BG Pliofilm has been ap- 
proved for food packaging by the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration un- 
der the revised amendment to the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act. For de- 
tails, check No. 4442 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 4443—Bands, 
Labels for Bread 


To complete the program of pack- 
aging in the new plastic films, Pol- 
lock Paper Co. has available Super 
Sell-O-Bands, Spot-Lite Labels and 
s'mplified machine conversion units. 
Pollock Super Sell-O-Bands are spe- 
cially coated, positive sealing out- 
serts. Super Sell-O-Bands save on the 
cost of both film and bands by allow- 
ing the use of the cut-off with mini- 
mum bottom lap. Pollock Spot-Lite 
labels perform exceptionally well, it 
is claimed, with the new plastic films, 
and the Jumbo size, either rectangu- 
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lar or contour shape, is especially 
recommended. The increased surface 
of the Jumbo size gives a tight end 
closure and prevents burning holes 
in the film. Check No. 4443 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4446—Continuous 
Dough Sheeter 


This continuous dough sheeter is 
“Anets” heavy-duty DS-17 _ type, 
made by Anetsberger Bros., Inc. It 
reportedly sheets richest quality 
doughs with rarely any punishment 
to the most delicately textured 
doughs. Bakers may now specify a 
choice of either the standard drive 
for selected speeds up to 56 ft. per 
min., or the new hydraulic drive for 


— 
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a substantially greater speed rang- 
ing from 0 to 60 ft. per min. Large 
diameter stainless steel rollers are 
mirror-smooth and adjustable’ by 
means of rigid screws mounted at 
both sides of large rollers to insure 
uniform thickness across the full 
width of the sheeted dough. Corro- 
sion-proof flanges are also featured, 
along with non-corrosive scrapers 
that are perfectly aligned and swing 
with rollers while adjusting for thick- 
ness of dough. The motorized flour 
duster has variable flow adjustment 
from fine fog to heavy dusting. This 
virtually eliminates dusting flour ex- 
cept on in-feed roller. It is powered 
by a % h.p., vari-drive motor. Ad- 
dress: For details, check No. 4446 
and mail coupon. 


No. 4447—Batch 
. . 
Weighing System 
A new bulk-materials batch-weigh- 
ing system for use in multi-ingredi- 
ent product formulation has been de- 
veloped by Weighing & Control Com- 
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ponents, Inc. The system can be used 
to batch-weigh two, three, four or 
more ingredients in programmed se- 
quence, in any desired proportions. 
Once system parameters have been 
programmed, operation is fully auto- 
matic. An important. feature of sys- 
tem design is the use of unitized, 
“pre-engineered” components. Feed 
and discharge devices, weigh hoppers 
and weight transmitters are individ- 
ual equipment packages; they are 
unit assemblies that can be inter- 
changed with building-block simplic- 
ity. As a result, functional configura- 
tion is exceptionally flexible, permit- 
ting construction of a job-matched 
system without engineering compli- 
cations. Check No. 4447 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4444—Teflon 
Product Coating 


Teflon coating, a DuPont-developed 
process by which a thin film of Teflon 
may be deposited on the surface of 
most metallic and some non-metallic 
objects is now available through 
Cadillac Plastics & Chemical Co. The 
coating is said to be of use in such 
fields as bakery mixing, handling and 
storing equipment, including dough 
rollers, among others. The coating is 
applicable to single parts or produc- 
tion runs. The Teflon coat follows ac- 
curately the contours of the part be- 
ing coated, and is claimed to make 
possible the extension of Teflon pro- 
tection to irregularly shaped parts 
and to internal surfaces to which it 
would be impossible to bond sheet, 
strip, tube or other solid Teflon forms. 
The company claims that Teflon coat- 
ing of metal parts combines the 
strength of the metal with most of 
the advantages of Teflon, and the 
cost saving over solid Teflon parts 
may often be significant. For details, 
check No. 4444 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4445—Cleaner 
For Food Plants 


The Diversey Corp. announced that 
its research department has devel- 
oped “Diton,” a new chlorinated 
equipment cleaner for use in food 
plants. Diton is a powerful chlori- 
nated cleaning compound which pro- 
duces more sanitary surfaces than 
ordinary cleaners, it is claimed. It 
creates a thick layer of suds that 
lasts even when the wash solution is 
heavily loaded with removed _ con- 
tamination. Diversey’s research lab- 
oratories have conducted extensive 
tests which have shown that Diton 
brightens stainless steel surfaces vis- 
ibly after only a few days’ use, usu- 
ally eliminating stains completely. 
Check No. 4445 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4449—New Type 
Trough Grease 


A new type trough grease is now 
marketed by Mallet & Co. for easy 
dough handling. It is manufactured 
in the desired viscosities required for 
its use either in a spray gun or for 
hand or brush application. It effici- 
ently coats and cleans the interior 
of dough troughs and hoppers and is 
guaranteed not to gum, oxidize, be- 
come rancid, discolor the dough, 
cause odor, leave a taste, or contain 
any mineral oil. Mallet’s new trough 
grease eliminates rusty troughs and 
residual buildup, and is said to be 
more economical. It is furnished in 
410-lb. net fiber drums. Check No. 
4448 on the coupon, clip and mail for 
details. 
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THE BROADER This is the secret of the constant uniformity you 
. always find in Morten Milling Company's family of 
fine flours: variety and magnitude of premium 
THE SOURCE OF wheat supply. It is known that the quality of wheat 
varies from year to year in all areas; one year it 
Nol ©) ee PE will be top-quality in a given area, the next year it 
will not. This is no handicap to Morten Milling Co. for 
TH HR its far-flung grain elevator system gives it such a 
vast geographical area from which to select its wheat 
BHTTHRR THE that maintaining uniform excellence is no problem. 
First choice — always — on premium wheat — 
. that’s the story of successful baking flour, 
B rh. Va F N9 : 
WHEAT! and the story of Morten Milling Co. 
MOR 7 6 
F By: 
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MOLASSES 


FOR ALL YOUR 
BAKING NEEDS 


For nearly a century, MOLASSES has been our business . . . and 
over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 
baking molasses. 


Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas to help bakers increase their sales 
of baked goods. This service is yours on request. 


If you have not already received your copy of our booklet of 
95 tested formulas—“BAKING MOLASSES . . . that made 
MOLASSES flavor famous’’— write us today; we'll be glad to 
send you one. 


Order your molasses requirements from our nearest office. . . 
for prompt, direct delivery. 


No. 4450—New 
Wesson Oil Container 


Wesson is now available in 2-gal- 
lon containers for the first time, it 
was announced by Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co. This packaging 
innovation provides new convenience 
in baking when comparatively small 
quantities of pure vegetable oil are 


for Frying 
Baking and Salads 
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| used. It gives the baker the advan- 
| tage of a 
| which is easier to lift and easier to 
| pour. Like its associate, the 5-gallon 


lighter weight container 


| size, Wesson’s new convenient pack- 


Stocks carried at 
strategic points in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


Packed in 5-, 15-, 
30-, and 55-gallon 


drums. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 
Dept. BM 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, III 


Plants at Los Angeles, Calif 


New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, N. C. 





BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 


| baking 
| has 
| divider oil. Containing absolutely no 


| age features the spill-proof Pour-O- 


Scope which virtually eliminates all 
waste. Wesson points out that the 
5-gallon container will continue to be 
made available to bakers where 
weight is no factor. The 2-gallon can 
has a net weight of 15.4 lb., as op- 
posed to 38.5 lb. for the larger size. 
Check No. 4450 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4448—Divider 
Oil for Bakers 


As newest addition to its line of 
ingredients and lubricants for the 
industry, Mallet & Co. now 
available a 100% all-vegetable 


mineral oil, it is a clear liquid oil, 
full-bodied, virtually tasteless, non- 
oxidizing, and does not gum up in the 
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divider. It works successfully in all 
types of dividers, including the Mod- 
el K machine, and in bun machines. 
It has better lubricating value result- 
ing in considerable economy of use 
and longer life to the wearing and 
contact parts of the equipment. Mal- 
let’s new divider oil is available for 
immediate shipment in 415-lb. net 
non-returnable bunghole steel drums. 
Check No. 4448 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4451—Catalog 
se J . 

On Filling Equipment 

A new 8-page, three-color, 842 by 
1l-in. illustrated catalog (AC-60) de- 
scribing Colton, Colton-Hope and 
Colton-Alpha filling equipment for 
the food industries is now available 
from Arthur Colton Co. Colton equip- 
ment described in the catalog in- 
cludes automatic metal and plastic 
tube fillers, closers and crimpers for 
pastes, creams and liquids; single, 
twin and multiple liquid fillers, and 
Single-operation fillers, closers and 
crimpers. Check No. 4451 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4453—Automatic 
Code Marking 


An automatic code marking at- 
tachment for rolls, breads and other 
soft packages—easily affixed to pack- 
aging line conveyors—has been de- 
veloped by Amsco Packaging Ma- 
chinery, Inc. Utilizing a Kiwi code 
unit, the new coder attaches to an 
Amscomatie conveyor and is designed 
to operate with either the Model 100 
F or 100 FA Amscomatic automatic 
“Poly Packaging” line. The Amsco- 
matic coding attachment assures the 
placing of a sharp, clearly legible 
code of up to four digits on each 
package coming through the Amsco- 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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matic sealer under normal high-speed 
production. Free-riding and friction 
operated, the coder requires mini- 
mum maintenance and provides the 
baking plant with package code dat- 
ing without any added labor or other 
Check No. 4453 on the coupon, 
clip and mail for details. 


No. 4452—Wall Chart 
For Engineers 


A reference table of conversion fac- 
for engineers and other execu- 
tives in wall chart form has been 
published by Precision Equipment Co. 
Included are common conversions 
such as inches to centimeters or watts 
to h.p., as well as many conversions 
that are difficult to locate in refer- 
ence manuals. (Some such examples 
are atmospheres to Kgs/sq. cm, 
em/sec to miles/hr., cu. ft. to liters, 
microns to meters, quintal to lb. For 
a free chart, check No. 4452 on the 
coupon, clip and mail 


No. 4454—Multi-Stop 
Delivery Truck 


The White Motor Co. has entered 
the multi-stop delivery truck field 
with its new White PDQ (for pickup 
and delivery quickly) series. The new 


costs 


tors 
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trucks are designed for adaption to 


the door-to-door and frequent stop 
delivery needs of bakeries, among 
other businesses. Standard features 
offered include: Unitized body con- 
struction with frame structure to 
support both the body and chassis 
components built as one unit; fiber- 
glass roof with integral translucent 
skylite, providing diffused daylight in 
the truck’s load space without danger 
of water leakage, and removable 
power dolly, permitting removal of 
entire front end power assembly as 
a unit for major engine repair or 
overhaul. Lightweight fiberglass side 
panels also will be available as an 
option on the new White trucks. For 
details, check No. 4454 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this publication. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
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No. 4455—Bakery 
Packaging Bulletin 


An illustrated new bulletin en- 
titled ‘‘Modern Bakeries Demand 
Modern Packaging Equipment” has 


been made available by the Hayssen 
Manufacturing Co. The eight-page 
folder outlines the advantages of 
automatically accumulating products 
from high speed wrappers and wrap- 
ping them for shipping in heavy kraft 
or corrugated papers. The system 
outlined is completely automatic, as- 
sembling the product in predeter- 
mined groups, wrapping and labelling 
them and finally delivering them to 
the shipping department. The bro- 
chure illustrates installations in bak- 
eries and other plants. It contains 
case history material. Check No. 4455, 
clip the coupon and mail for a free 
copy. 


No. 4456—Stainless 
Mixing Arm 


The intricately-shaped cast stain- 
less mixing arm pictured was de- 
signed by Peerless Bread Machinery 
Corp. for Baily’s, Inc. The mixing 
arm, designed to impart a “figure-8” 
mixing action, is capable of mixing 
900 Ib. straight dough, enough for 
600 doz. rolls, in 90 min. It is claimed 
that the cast stainless mixing blade 
offers excellent corrosion resistance 
and that the new agitators will not 
discolor the mix or introduce metal- 
lic impurities into the dough flavor. 

























The cast stainless is reportedly im- 
mune to corrosive attack from or- 
ganic salts and organic acids pro- 
duced in the breakdown of sugar 
and starch, and from the enzyme 
action of yeast. The blade is pitched 
to move the dough from left to right 
and from right to left as it is turned 
up the front and down the back of 
the mixing bowl. The working edge 
of the blade is designed with a slight 
point to facilitate cutting through 
the dough and to speed the mixing 
operation. Peerless mixers are fur- 
nished in small and large sizes geared 
for 27 rpm (single speed) or 20-40 
rpm (double speed) to handle various 
dough mixing requirements. For more 
information, check No. 4455 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Refiners Report 


Record Grind in 1959 


bu., the previous high. 


corn wet-milling 


baking. 


NEW YORK—tThe corn refining or 
wet-milling industry ground 153,010,- 
863 bu. corn in 1959, the Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, Inc., an- 
nounced. This total, an all-time high 
mark for the industry, substantially 
exceeds the 1958 grind of 144,077,910 


The 11 member companies of the 
industry process 
corn to produce starch, syrup, sugar, 
oil, feed and miscellaneous by-prod- 
ucts for some 60 industries, including 
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Cooperative Holds 


Annual Conference 

CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., of Teaneck, N.J., 
held its fourth annual production con- 
ference at the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago. The conference 
lasted two days and was under the 
chairmanship of Edward S. Mack, 
director of production control. 

Mr. Mack opened the conference 
by stating its purpose and the value 
to be received by active participation 
on the part of those attending. 

Mr. Mack then introduced Howard 
O. Hunter, president of the American 
Institute of Baking, who welcomed 
the members to the institute, and 
stated the functions and purposes of 
AIB. 

Dr. Robert English, director of 
education of the institute cooperated 
with Mr. Mack in planning the pro 
gram. 

The first day of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion of bread 
faults, sweet food faults, tempera- 
ture control, communications, and 
production faults, caused by malfunc- 
tion of equipment. 

The program for the morning of 
the second day consisted of a talk 
and discussion on standards of iden- 
tity, laboratory procedures and bene- 
fits to the production department. 

The final afternoon of the confer- 
ence was given to a round table dis- 
cussion at which time the members 
participated in a question and an- 


swer period, which was conducted by 
Mack. 


Mr. 





















* 


Tom Letch put aside his editor’s 
cap with a weekly newspaper in a 
farming community to join the 
staff of The ‘Miller Publishing 
Company. His grass roots knowl- 
edge of farming and agricultural 
marketing gives. him a practical 
approach to the problems that 
may be confronting you. 


Tom’s in the Kansas City office- 
Victor 2-1350, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg. 
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MARX 


(Continued from page 5) 





from now is fixed, because they have 
already been born. To follow through 
with this, you will be compelled to 
compete for these people with all the 
other fields of business and industry,” 
snrid Mr. Marx. 

Recruiting Workers 

He then went on to suggest that 
the baking industry, and allied firms, 
will have to take positive steps to 
recruit suitable personnel from vo- 
cational schools, referring to this as 
the primary source of prospective 
trainees. He then suggested recruit- 
ment at colleges. 

“But you and the baking industry 
will have to grab them quickly,” 
warned the ASBE secretary, “for 
other industries already have organ- 
ized recruitment programs—and bak- 
ing is getting those who are left.” 

Moving into the climax of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Marx tried to answer the 
question, “Why don’t we in baking 
attract more young men?” 

He suggested that those in the in- 
dustry must have pride in it, and that 
they must sell it to worthwhile pros- 
pective employees. 

“Sell baking,” he said. “Explain 
that it is a stable industry—not sub- 
ject to the ups and downs of other 





Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 
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industries. Food is so basic, and 
baked foods in particular, that mili- 
tary establishments cons‘der it of 
high morale value to take equipment 
directly into the field of battle to do 
their own baking.” 

He dwelt briefly on payment for 
services as a factor in attracting per- 
sonnel—citing pay as an important 
factor, but not the major one. It is 
good management, however, to know 
if you are over-paying personnel or 
under-paying them, he added. 

In conclusion, Mr. Marx waxed op- 
timistic on the value of training, and 
the unique American factor of ex- 
changing information through such 
organizations as ASBE, in helping 
the industry solve many of its prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Marx was introduced by Ar- 
thur Grawert, Brechet & Richter 
Co., chairman of “Bosses Night.” 
Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., 
president of the Minnesota ATBI, 
presided at the meeting, which was 
held at the Golden Valley Country 
Club, in the Minneapolis suburb of 
Golden Valley. 





MARITIME 


(Continued from page 10) 





chase were carried at $400,000 by 
Urban Milling, the letter said. 

Urban said Maritime had a $435,- 
000 operating loss in the first half 
of 1959 and that the third-quarter 
balance sheet indicated a Maritime 
capital deficit of $1,145,988. 

The letter stated that the primary 
cause of the losses was that Mari- 
time had become involved in a sub- 
stantial volume of poultry and broil- 
er feed business and that the broiler 
market had “utterly collapsed,” with 
consequent inability of many growers 
to meet their obligations. 

Urban Milling said in the letter 
that Marine Trust’s proposal called 
for Urban to sell its position as a 
creditor of Maritime for the sum of 
$50,000 and to assign its position as 
a Maritime stockholder to Marine. 

“The offer was presented with the 
explicit understanding that if this 
company did not accept the terms 
proposed, Marine Trust would cease 
financing Maritime,” the Urban let- 
ter to stockholders continued. 


“Your directors were advised that 


if the Marine Trust ceased finan- 
cing Maritime, it was inevitable that 
the company (Maritime) would go 
into bankruptcy. .. .” 

Urban’s letter to its stockholders 
also disclosed that Urban directors 
at the end of 1959 wrote off as 
“worthless” the stock in Maritime 
which Urban had acquired in ex- 
change for 40,000 shares of Urban 
stock. 

At the same time, the letter con- 
tinued, Urban directors took the po- 
sition that Urban Milling’s position 
as a Maritime creditor was “partial- 
ly worthless.” They said note obli- 
gations totaling $850,000 were “worth 
no more than $400,000.” 


Urban Milling, the letter continued, 
decided that it could not and would 
not provide additional financial as- 
sistance to Maritime and that the 
possibility of selling Maritime to “a 
strong outside organization” should 
be investigated. 

The letter said Marine Trust 
a Philadelphia certified public ac- 
countant placed in Maritime as its 
principal management official “have 
consistently opposed both an audit of 
Maritime” and “any efforts whatso- 
ever to find a buyer for the company 
or its assets.” 

The Urban letter said Marine 
Trust “was and is’ the _ principal 
creditor of Maritime. The letter told 
of Marine last spring increasing 
its term loan to Maritime by $200,000, 
“bringing the total term loan obli- 
gations of Maritime to Marine to 
$520,000.” 

Urban Milling, at the same time, 
made additional loans of $450,000 to 
Maritime, bringing the total note in- 
debtedness of Maritime to Urban to 
$850,000. 

“As part of these arrangements, 
Maritime gave Marine Trust a col- 
lateral mortgage up to $1 million as 
additional security toward all out- 
standing obligations of Maritime to 
that bank,” the letter explained. 


and 


“And Maritime gave this company 
collateral junior mortgages up to 
$700,000 to secure the indebtedness 
to this company... .” 


The Urban letter said also that a 
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“very serious effort’ was made by 
the company to work out a re-or- 
ganization plan with Marine for 
Maritime, but that these efforts “ul- 
timately collapsed.” 
Directors Approve Severance 

According to the stockholder let- 
ter, directors of Urban had “unani- 
mously approved” the severance of 
all relations between Urban Milling 
and Maritime upon Marine’s $50,000 
payment to Urban “provided only 
that this could be accomplished with- 
out forfeiting the tax loss for this 
company (Urban).” 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS 


Storage Capacity 7,500,000 Bushels 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


We are well-equipped to accomplish the exacting task 
of selecting wheats of choice milling and baking proper- 
ties. Our experience in wheat selection is extensive and 
grounded in the day to day knowledge of wheat the 
miller must have each year to meet the flour buyers’ 
needs. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.10@5.15, standard $5 
@5.05, straight $4.95@5, established 
brands of family flour $6.15@7.20, 
with the higher price representing 
delivered prices in this area of na- 
tionally advertised brands; first 
clears of 11 to 14% protein $3.75@ 
3.80, clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.45 @3.70. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Interest Lags 


Soft wheat flour buying fell back 
to minimum levels in the Chicago 
and St. Louis markets last week. Re- 
cent additions to the oacklogs of the 
cracker-cookie bakers put them in 
a comfortable position and it appears 
unlikely that they will need any ad- 
ditional coverage for several months 
ahead. As a result, new business was 
limited mostly to the hand-to-mouth 
variety. Shipping directions continue 
on a favorable basis and mills oper- 
ated on a full time basis. 


Quotations Feb. 26, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $6, top hard 


$6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.75, standard $5.60, clears 
$5.35; spring short patent $6.05, 
standard $5.95, clears $5.90; Chicago: 
High ratio $6.93@7, short patent 
$5.90@6, clears $4.85@5.05; cookie 
and cracker flours $5.30 cottons, 


$5.10 papers. 


Market Sluggish 


In Texas, Oklahoma 

A sluggish market with draggy 
sales characterize the mill business 
in the Oklahoma City area. Dullness 
is partially accounted for by the fact 
that buyers, including chain stores, 
have booked several months ahead. 
Mills anticipate only spotted sales in 
the near future. Mills are operating 
at capacity. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and advanced 4¢ on 
bakery. 

Domestic demand for flour was 
only slightly improved in Texas last 
week but, with the sizeable export 
business, sales probably amounted to 
70% to 75% of capacity. Average 
running time was four to five days 
Prices were unchanged but the tone 


was easier on clears, with a very 
light demand. 
Quotations Feb. 26, Oklahoma 


City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.73@5.83; 
95% standard patent, $5.63@5.73, 
straight grade $5.58@5.68; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons, standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched $5.50@5.60, 
first clears $4.25@4.30, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Buffalo Reports 
Spring Flour Buying 


There was a good go-around in 
spring wheat flour last week in Buf- 
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falo, with commitments ranging up 
to 120 days. The trade was surprised 
by the heavy coverage in view of 
the buying in December and the early 
part of January. 

Kansas consumers, however, are 
still biding their time in hopes of 
getting a crack at lower prices. How- 
ever, export activity has diminished 
the supply of free wheat and the 
prospect of lower prices appears re- 
mote. In the meantime, consumers’ 
inventories are being depleted and 
one of these days they will have to 
re-enter the market. When they do 
the trade expects a strong wave of 
buying. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 6¢ 
last week on strength in premiums 
and dwindling supplies. Kansas was 
up 2¢ on a similar basis. 

Export activity was substantially 
above a week ago mainly because of 
large United Arab Republic orders. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
very good last week and that Febru- 
ary was the best month so far in the 
crop year. 

February was a bad month for lo- 
cal bakeries and they are blaming 
their poor sales showing on competi- 
tion from supermarkets and the con- 
tinued influx of cheap duty-free 
bread from Canada. 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago and sharply below a 
year ago. Four mills worked 5 days; 
one worked 424 days and the remain- 
ing mill worked 4 days. 

One large mill, with a heavy run 
of export orders, stepped up its run- 
ning time from the preceding week 
by % day. Two mills cut their out- 
put by 1 day and the other three 
mills held steady. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.36@6.56, short 
$6.06 @ 6.26, standard $5.96 @ 6.21, 
straight $6.16, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.81@6.22, stand- 
ard $5.66@6.12, first clear $5.35@ 
5.36; soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26, standard $6.05@6.56, straight 
$5.25 @5.49, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Production, Sales 
Off on West Coast 


The domestic demand for flour in 
the Pacific Northwest was very slow 
with sales restricted to scattered fill- 
in lots. 

Mill production was off the past 
two weeks as mills caught up on old 
bookings. 

Quotations Feb. 26, Portland: High 
gluten $6 93, all Montana $6.62, clears 
$6.74, Bluestem bakers $6.54, cake 
$7.05, pastry $6.05, pie $5.70, whole 
wheat $6.22, graham $5.82, cracked 
wheat $5.77, crushed wheat $6.32; 
Seattle: Family patent flour 5 and 
10-lb. sizes, $10.20; pastry flour in 
100-lb. cottons, $5.10. 


Canadian Volume 
Seasonally Fair 


There was little change in the do- 
mestic flour sales picture across Can- 
ada with prices unchanged and busi- 
ness reported fair for the season. 
Mill production was steady. 

Quotations Feb. 27, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers $4.80@5; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $6.20@6.30 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers’ flour $4.95@5 in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
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added for cartage where used; bulk 
delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 





UAR Finally Accepts 
Export Flour Bids 


The feature of the week in the ex- 
port flour market was the purchas- 
ing activity of the United Arab Re- 
public which finally booked approxi- 
mately 1 million cwt. flour after two 
earlier postponements which necessi- 
tated rebidding for the business. 

Another factor in a strong week 
for export flour was issuance of gov- 
ernment flour awards for overseas 
relief. The business, running better 
than 650,000 cwt. flour, went to the 
East and West Coasts rather than 
the Gulf. 


Other smaller business involved 
scattered orders from the Americas 
and the Middle East. Also, bids went 
in on flour for Indonesia during the 
week, 

Reports from the West Coast note 
a relief order is scheduled for the 
area March 21 and Cambodia was 
asking for offers on 1 to 3,000 tons 
of flour. March 1 was set for the ten- 
tative acceptance date. 


Movement of Canadian flour to 
overseas destinations totaled 318,000 
cwt. for the week ended Feb. 25, or 
a rise of more than 100,000 ewt. from 
the previous week’s clearance of 215,- 
600. The majority of the exports 
moved to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries, with those destina- 
tions taking 268,000 cwt. of flour 
compared to only 91,300 cwt. a week 
earlier. 


Rye 
Rye flour prices reversed the pat- 
tern of the previous week’s 5¢ in- 
crease and declined 5¢ for the period. 
Only a fair amount of business was 
reported although it was much better 
than the extremely “draggy” pattern 

of more recent weeks. 
There was no extended coverage 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour buying narrowed to a thin margin of 
p.d.s. bakery orders and some moderate family 
flour purchases, in contrast with the active 
pace of buying which occurred early in Febru- 
ary. Interest in the export markets, particu- 
larly the prospect of partial fulfillment of the 
United Arab Republic authorization, tended to 
overshadow domestic activity. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed buyers ir most of the major mar- 
kets showed renewed interest. The end result 
of their activity was a reversal of the previous 
tendency toward weakness, followed by a 
sharp upturn in prices. 


WHEAT 


Trading in wheat futures was active and 
contracts bounced upward, in some instances 
to the highest levels of the current crop year. 
The main reason for the bullish aspect of the 
market was centered in the government's re- 
vised estimate of wheat placed under loan 
and improved prospects for export workings 
in the immediate future. 


OPB BD DDD PP 


reported with the average about 30 
days’ supply. 

The rye market continues weak 
and some observers predict buyers 
may continue on the sidelines, book- 
ing only fill-in lots possibly for an 
extended period. 

Quotations Feb. 26, Chicago: White 
patent $4.44@4.65, medium $4.24G 
4.45, dark $3.74@3.90; Buffalo: White 
$5.14@5.19, medium $4.94@4.99, dark 
$4.39@4.44; Pittsburgh: White $5@ 
5.09, medium $4.79@4.88, dark $4.34 
@4.38, rye meal $4.54@4.59; Minne- 
apolis: White $4.37@4.47, medium 
$4.17 @ 4.27, dark $3.62 @3.72. 


Oatmeal 


Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonally good throughout 
Canada. Supplies are ample and 
prices firm. 

Quotations Feb. 27, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
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@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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and middlings failed to show very 
much downward readjustment for the 
period, demand was decidedly draggy 
for millfeeds as a whole. 

Offerings were just heavy enough 
to take care of the listless demand. 
Around the middle of last week bran 
and middlings were $1@1.50 ton eas- 
ier than on Feb. 19, but since then 
they have rallied about $1 with mid- 
dlings showing about on a par with a 
week ago and bran down 50¢. Red 
dog, however, held weak. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Middlings 
$36.50, standard bran $35.50, red dog 
$40. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market 
presented an irregular pattern last 
week, mainly easy during the fore- 
part of the period and leaning toward 
firmness at the close. Price changes 
were narrow, bulk bran and sacked 
millfeeds ended with a net loss of 
50¢, bulk middlings recovered from 
its downturn and ended unchanged. 

Best demand came from mixers in 
the nearby territory and the south- 
eastern states. Buying was limited 
mostly to immediate shipment or not 
over a week ahead at most. Formula 
feed business was reported to be in 
an improving trend due to stimula- 
ting effects of wintry weather and 
of heavy snows. Flour mills contin- 
ued to run at a fairly heavy rate, but 
were not pressing offers, hoping for 
continued improvement in values. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Sacked bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $35.50@36, shorts $37@37.50, 
middlings $37@37.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was slow last week despite a rela- 
tively light supply situation. Bran 
held unchanged all week while mid- 
dlings moved about 50¢ net higher. 
Dealers reported that buying interest 
was quite spotty and sales were only 
consummated after considerable bar- 
gaining. At the same time sellers 
were not too aggressive and appeared 
to be content with the local stale- 
mate. 

Quotations Feb. 27: Sacked bran 
$52, bulk $47; sacked middlings $53, 
bulk $48. 

Buffalo: One large mixer here was 
in the market last week for middlings 
and its weight, plus curtailed flour 
mill running time, pulled middlings 
prices up 50¢. Mixers business as a 
whole, however, continued in the 
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doldrums that it has been in for the 
past three weeks. Early in the week 
the local market had to contend with 
aggressive competition from the mid- 
west but the pressure eased as mid- 
west prices turned around. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
held unchanged at $6. Running time 
ranged from 4 to 5 days. Bulk and 
sacked bran ended $1.50 lower; bulk 
and sacked middlings ended off $1 
after recovering 50¢ of an earlier 
$1.50 downturn; bulk red dog was 
unchanged and sacked was off $1. 

Quotations Feb. 26: Bulk bran 
$38.50@39, sacked $44.50@45; bulk 
middlings $39.50@40.50, sacked $45.50 
@46.50; bulk red dog $41.50@42.50, 
sacked $45@47. 

Pacific Coast: The millfeed market 
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again turned soft after a mid-week 
advance. Quotations Feb. 26, Port- 
land: Millrun $34 bulk, $37@38 
sacked; middlings $42 bulk, $45@46 
sacked. 

Canada: Trade in millfeed is fairly 
good with stocks moving to eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. Small 
sales are reported in the three prairie 
provinces, and Manitoba prices have 
eased slightly. Quotations Feb. 27, 
Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@40 
in the three prairie provinces; shorts, 
$37@43; middlings $40@45. Prices 
cash carlots, sacks. Small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra. Toronto-Montreal: Bran $46@ 
48, shorts $48@50, middlings $53@54, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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the March 6 deadline is not expected 
to have any immediate effect on con- 
ditions now existing for these prod- 
ucts. 

Undertones of local news are that 
the attacks by Secretary Flemming 
against industry use of certain chemi- 
cal compounds are being submerged 
and that a White House decision to 
appoint a top committee of scientists 
to examine merits of the use of chem- 
icals in food production will super- 
sede the arbitrary activities of the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

This does not mean that enforce- 
ment of the FDA act will be slowed, 
but it may mean that there will be 
a return to more authority over FDA 
activities by the food and drug com- 
missioner. Some have observed that 
in recent months some of the com- 
missioner’s authority seemed to have 
been superseded by the activity of 
his boss as the secretary grabbed 
sensationalized publicity as in the 
case of cranberries and caponettes. 





WHEAT 
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appearance of wheat is estimated at 
625 million bushels, about the same 
as a year earlier. Exports are now 
expected to total about 440 million 
bushels, only slightly less than the 
143 million bushels of 1958-59. 

Total disappearance of 1,065 mil- 
lion bushels would leave a carryover 
on July 1, 1960, of about 1,350 million 
bushels. This would be 71 million 
bushels, or 6% above, the previous 
record of 1,279 million bushels on 
July 1, 1959. 

An expected increase in the July 1, 
1960, carryover of 123 million bushels 
in hard red winter wheat more than 
offsets declines in the other classes 
as follows: Hard red spring, 35 mil- 
lion; white, 9 million; durum, 6 mil- 
lion, and soft red winter, 2 million. 
The prospective carryover stocks of 
the different classes of wheat com- 
pared with average disappearance for 
the 5 years ending with 1958-59 are 
as follows: Hard red winter wheat, 
237% of average disappearance; hard 
red spring, 118%; durum, 52%; 
white, 29%, and soft red winter, 9%. 

Planting Plans 

The intentions-to-plant report, 
which will be issued March 18, will 
give an indication of the acreage of 
spring wheat farmers intend to plant. 

The first official forecast of spring 
wheat production will be released on 
June 10. If 13.6 million acres are 
seeded to spring wheat, a slight in- 
crease over the 13.4 million acres 
planted in 1959 when seeding condi- 
tions were adverse, and if yields of 
about 20 bu. per acre are obta‘ned, a 
spring crop of about 274 million 
bushels would be produced. Adding 
this to the indicated winter wheat 
crop of 926 million bushels, an all 
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wheat production of about 1,200 mil- 
lion bushels would be indicated. 

Domestic disappearance in 1960-61 
is estimated at 628 million bushels, 
compared with 625 million bushels 
estimated for 1959-60. If exports to- 
tal 430 million bushels, a carryover 
of about 1,500 million bushels would 
be indicated for July 1, 1961. This 
would be about 150 million bushels 
or 11% above the 1,350 millicn bush- 
els estimated for July 1, 1960. 

World exports of wheat, including 
flour in terms of grain, in 1959-60 are 
expected to be slightly below last 
year’s total of 1,260 million bushels 
but above the 1,190 million bushels 
of 1957-58. Record grain production 
in Western Europe has resulted in 
smaller wheat import requirements. 
This has been partly offset by new 
markets in Africa and continued 
strong demand from Asia and Latin 
America. 

Weather was generally favorable 
for seeding winter wheat throughout 
Europe and Asia. Conditions contin- 
ued good and crop development was 
promising up to mid-February. Since 
that time, however, cold weather has 
caused some concern in a number of 
European countries where snowcover 
was inadequate. No serious damage 
has been reported to date. 

The CCC wheat inventory on Jan. 
1 consisted of approximately the fol- 
lowing quantities by classes, in mil- 
lions of bushels, with 1959 in paren- 
theses: Hard red winter, 844 (575); 
hard red spring 185 (154); white, 55 
(29); durum, 10 (13), and soft red 
winter, 1 (3). These are preliminary 
figures and add to 1,095 million bush- 
els, which is slightly different than 
the total of 1,109 million bushels re 
ported by the fiscal division, for 
which there is no distribution by 
classes. The 1,109 million bushels 
compares with 777 million and 756 
million for Jan. 1, 1959, and 1958, re- 
spectively. 

Disappearance of wheat in 
December, 1959, amounted to 533 
million bushels, 8 million above the 
same period in 1958 and 68 million 
above the 1953-57 average. Compared 
with the same period a year earlier, 
feed use increased 6 million bushels, 
exports 1 million and focd use 2 mil- 
lion. Seed use was down 1 million 
bushels. 

Domestic disappearance of wheat 
in the 1959-60 marketing year as a 
whole is estimated at 625 million 
bushels, about the same as a year 
earlier. Exports are now expected to 
total about 440 million bushels, up 
from the previous estimate of 425 
million. They totaled 443 million 
bushels in 1958-59. 
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concluded that—unless a material ap- 
pears on a list of substances general- 
ly recognized as safe—it is automati- 
cally banned from food.” 

Counsel’s Statement 

Also quoted is W. W. 
assistant general counsel of FDA, 
that “under the clear terms of the 
law, substances guaranteed must first 
be food. They are food only to the 
extent that the intended use may 
result in their becoming components 

or otherwise affecting—the charac- 
teristics of food. The legislative rec- 
ord specifically states that ordinary 
packaging materials, to provide con- 
venience in handling or storage, are 
neither food nor food additives. A 
guaranty relating to a packaging ma- 
terial which is neither a food nor a 
food additive would be a meaning- 
less document.”’ 

Another FDA official, L. L. Ram- 
sey, is quoted by the bag manufac- 
turers’ association as saying, “If com- 
ponent substances of the packaging 
material do not add to the packaged 
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food, the answer is simple and direct: 
Such substances are not food addi- 
tives as defined by the amendment, 
and hence no petition with respect 
to their proposed usage in the pack- 
aging material would be required. 
Further, the packaging material it- 
self, in ‘toto’, could be considered as 
in compliance with the law.” 
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the health or our nation’s 
and of its livestock.” 

He said that Merck had developed 
“at least 20 new products in the field 
of animal nutrition and health,” in- 
cluding the B vitamins, antibiotics 
like penicillin and streptomycin, and 
coccidiostat products. 

“The overwhelming majority of our 
products have been the result of 
Merck’s own research efforts, devel- 
oped and perfected in our labora- 
tories,” he continued. “We are firmly 
committed as a company to the con- 
cept that our future lies in developing 
and marketing products which we 
discover and not by licens'ng and 
marketing the research accomplish- 
ments of others.” 


people 


Merck’s research budget was more 
than $18 million in 1959 and totaled 
$119 million cover the past 10 years, 
Mr. Connor said. 

He also told the feed manufactur- 
ers that Merck had conducted numer- 
ous field tests with an “entirely new 
coccidiostat made from a compound 
of chemicals never before used for 
this purpose.’ Cocc‘diostats are used 
to control coccidiosis, a common dis- 
ease of poultry. 

Mr. Connor turned to a detailed 
description of Merck’s experience in 
improving management effectiveness, 
which he called a mixture of many 
elements. 

A Prescription 

“Certain ingredients appear to be 
common to most management pre- 
scriptions,” he said. They include ad- 
equate financing to accommodate ex- 
pansion, employees with manage- 
ment potential, “products of value,” 
and intangibles like imagination and 
optimism. 

Mr. Connor emphasized that the 
development of objectives as a guide 
and statement of responsibility for 
each area of the company were the 


key to effective management. 

A list of specific goals which the 
corporation, each division and each 
department seeks to reach is clearly 
spelled out and individuals also make 
up personal objectives. 

“From research to product devel- 
opment and mass production to mar- 
keting,” Mr. Connor declared, “we 
are dependent upon individual effort 
and individual ability to a 
beyond that of many other 
nesses.” 

At the beginning of every year 
members of the company write down 
the goals they plan to reach in carry- 
ing out their assignments. At the 
end of the year, their performances 
can be measured in terms of results 
compared with their objectives, and 
incentive awards distributed accord- 
ingly. 


degree 
busi- 
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concluded, 
individual, con- 


“The activating ingredient in 
entire mix,” Mr. Connor 
“is concern for the 
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cern not only for his rights and dig- 
nity but concern for the atmosphere 
and the circumstances under which 
he works so that maximum creativ- 
ity and effectiveness can be realized 
for his own satisfaction and-for the 
good of the entire enterprise.” 

BREAC 


S THE STAFF Fr LiFe 


Representative Named 


CHICAGO—Gerald Zirbel has been 
named sales representative by Pano- 
gen Co., division of Morton Chemical 
Co., Chicago. He will contact dis- 
tributors and dealers in the com- 
pany’s north central region, of which 
Lin Mercil is regional manager. 

Announcement was made by Ray- 
mond P. Seven, assistant general 
manager of the company. 

Mr. Zirbel comes to Panogen from 
Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis. He 
will headquarter at Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., and travel in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 
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F. H. Peavey & Co. 
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1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











1310 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Frank A, Tuets, Pres. 


W. C. Tueis, Secretary 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
JoHN F. Stratron, Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Rail Rate Proposals 


In Committee’s Hands 


BOSTON—Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange members, who got together 
here recently for their annual ban- 
quet, were brought up to date on 
progress that has been made in the 
direction of rail rate reductions on 
grain, grain products and protein 
meal shipped east out of the Midwest. 

Their informant was John E. Bres- 
sette, director of transportation, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., who has represented the ex- 
change, the New England Millers & 
Shippers Assn. and Maine Poultry 
Associates, Inc., in rail rate negotia- 
tions. 

He said recommendations concern- 
ing rail rate adjustments have been 
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"FLOUR awo CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 








E. J. BURKE 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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Flout 
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presented by the railroad research 
committee of eastern lines to the 
traffic executives committee, which is 
composed of top eastern railroad offi- 
cials. 

The next step would be for the 
traffic executives committee to place 
the proposals on the docket of the 
general freight traffic committee for 
a public hearing. It is believed that 
such a hearing will be docketed for 
early in March. 

Mr. Bressette is one of a number of 
representatives of eastern feed manu- 
facturers, millers, shippers and poul- 
try and livestock producers who ini- 
tially presented their views on rail 
rate adjustments before the research 
committee at Chicago last July. 


——BAREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pillsbury Announces 
Management Change 


For Feed Division 


CLINTON, IOWA—.G. R. Peterson 
has left active management of the 
feed division of The Pillsbury Co. He 
will continue his association with the 
company as a consultant to the divi- 
sion. 

The announcement was made by 
Dean McNeal, a Pillsbury director 
and vice president of the company’s 
agricultural area, who has assumed 
general operating management of the 
division. 

“We feel strongly that Pillsbury 
will be an increasingly important 
factor in the feed industry,” said Mr. 
McNeal. “We have definite plans for 
more aggressive growth and expan- 
sion. Mr. Peterson’s experience and 
knowledge of this business will be of 
great value to us in advancing this 
program.” 

The feed division currently operates 
11 plants and sales offices and two 
research facilities. A new plant is 
scheduled to be opened in Jasper, 
Ala., this spring. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


AFMA Convention 
Delegates Urged to 


Make Reservations 


CHICAGO Persons planning to 
attend the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. convention are being 
urged to make reservations early. 
The convention will be held May 9- 
11 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. More 
than 2,000 feed men are expected to 
attend the event. 

There 
junction 


Lire—— 


will be no exhibits in con- 
with the 1960 convention. 
Otherwise, the convention format 
will follow the customary pattern, 
association officials said in a recent 
bulletin. On Sunday, May 8, several 
executive committees will meet. On 
Monday, nearly a score of full-scale 
committee meetings will be held. 
These will involve such groups as 
nutritionists, purchasing agents, traf- 
fic men, feed control relations men, 
members of the AFMA board of di- 
rectors and others. 

The convention proper will con- 
vene in the Grand Ballroom Tuesday 
morning. In addition to the forenoon 
session, there will be an official af- 
ternoon session. The “sunshine hour” 
will be held Tuesday evening, and 
the convention proper will close with 
a forenoon program Wednesday. 

The AFMA board recently entered 
into agreement with the manager of 
the National Feed Show to stage the 
next Convention-Feed Show in May, 
1961. This establishes the combined 
function on an alternate-year basis. 


Stockton Exchange 
Advocates Separate 


State Wheat Subsidy 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Stockton 
Grain Exchange has been advocating 
for some time a separate wheat sub- 
sidy for California. The reason, ac- 
cording to Edwin Kauppila, Stockton 
Grain Exchange manager, is that at 
the present time the West Coast is 
on a single subsidy which, in effect, 
locks up California wheat. The rea- 
soning is based on the fact that the 
Portland terminal loan on wheat is 
8¢ bu. under California. This means 
that the Northwest will move wheat 
through export channels while Cali- 
fornia’s wheat goes into government 
loan and storage. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture appears to be defeating 
the announced purposes of the pay- 
ment-in-kind program by locking up 
huge quantities of California, south- 
ern Idaho and Utah wheat. 

A simple solution appears to be 
suggested by just lowering the Cali- 
fornia terminal wheat loan. But, this 
presents many more problems than it 
solves, such as impeding the move- 
ment of flour from Northwest mills 
into California and other historic re- 
lationships, said Mr. Kauppila. 

A separate subsidy for California 
wheat would not hurt the California 
wheat milling industry. Milling wheat 
presently is trading above market 
values and will continue to because 
only a part of the crop produced in 
the state is of milling quality. The 
balance of the wheat is ordinary and 
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it moves into storage for loan. The 
proper market for this wheat is the 
export trade, but the single subsidy 
ties California prices to the Portland 
value which, from any reasoning, is 
most unjust, he stated. 

Because of the different harvest 
dates of wheat tributary to Califor- 
nia, and different loan structure, the 
solution appears to be a_ separate 
subsidy. This action would not mere- 
ly shift business from the North 
Coast to the South Coast, but busi- 
ness in California would be re-estab- 
lished for wheat which was lost to 
Canada, North Africa and Argentina, 
the exchange claims. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Texhoma District AOM 
Plans Spring Meeting; 
Election Scheduled 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The Texhoma 
District of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers will hold its spring meet- 
ing at the Hotel Adolphus here, 
March 4-5. 

Features of the program will be a 
discussion on ‘Flour Refining: Impact 
Milling & Air Classifiers,’”’ by Austin 
T. Drake, Sturtevant Mill Co., Fos- 
toria, Ill.; a discussion on ‘Aeration 
Systems,” by Jack Kice, Kice Metal 
Products Co., Wichita, Kansas; a dis- 
cussion on “An Attitude in Labor 
Relations,” by Max Erlich, manager 
of labor relations, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and a panel on 
“1959 Crop-Grinding & Conditioning,” 
with C. W. Johnson, Oklahoma Flour 
Mills, as chairman. 





Stockton Exchange Building, Club Dedicated 


STOCKTON, CAL.— Dedication of 
the new Grain Exchange building and 
Commercial Exchange Club at the 
Port of Stockton 
marks the gradu- 
ation of this in- 
land ocean port to 
the position of the 
largest grain mar- 
keting center in 
the Golden State, 
and the second 
largest (after 
Portland, Ore.) on 
the Pacific coast. 

Dedication cere- 
monies were held 
in the newly renovated building. Rep- 
resentatives of the grain trade in the 
state gathered with other local in- 


Ed Kauppila 


dustry and financial leaders for din- 
ner in the new club, which occupies 
about two thirds of the building. The 
year-and-a-half old Stockton Grain 
Exchange is at the other end of the 
$70,000 building. Ed Kauppila is man- 
ager of the exchange. 

The club was formed last May 
shortly after the new grain exchange 
proved to be a successful operation. 
Arthur Heiser, Flotill Products Co., 
Stockton, is president; Jack Harley, 
general manager, Stockton Elevators, 
is treasurer, and Ivan Brown, E. D. 
Wilkinson Grain Co., is a member of 
the board of directors. Also on the 
board are H. P. McCandless, Port of 
Stockton; I. N. Robinson, Jr., Robin- 
son Farms, and Leo Goodwin, Stock- 
ton Bulk Terminal. 


DEDICATION—Shown (left to right), at the dedication of the new Stock- 
ton (California) Grain Exchange building and Commercial Exchange Club 
are: Jack Harley, Stockton Elevators, treasurer of the club; Arthur Heiser, 
Flotill Products Co., president of the club, and Sen. Alan Short, Stockton. 
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Group Urges Change 
From Bushel to Cwt. 


MADISON, WIS.—A plan for na- 
tionwide elimination of the bushel as 
a weight measure was favored here 
at a recent meeting of farm leaders, 
feed dealers, agricultural extension 
men and vocational agriculture in- 
structors with officials of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 


Following the meeting, a telegram 
was sent to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, urging that the 
change from bushel measure to the 
use of the hundredweight be made. 

Clair Jackson, head of the State 
Department of Agriculture’s weights 
and measures division, said “the use 
of the bushel in grain movements has 
become increasingly cumbersome” 
because of mechanization in agricul- 
ture. 

He noted that grain actually is not 
measured by volume at all, but by 
weight, with the bushel a “derived 
measure” of volume in which pounds 
are converted to bushels. He said that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
had determined that as many as 12 
conversions are made on grain as it 
moves through commercial channels. 








Towing Activities 
Due for Increase 


At Buffalo Harbor 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— Harbor towing 
activities are expected to be stepped 
up somewhat in the next few weeks 
to get the balance of the winter 
grain fleet unloaded. There still are 
12 ships to be towed to elevators, 
and fleet operators are anxious to get 
their holds cleared to permit exami- 
nations and repairs. 

Strong westerly winds combined to 
give observers the impression Lake 
Erie is frozen over. The ice is not 
thick, there are large patches of open 
water and early navigation attempts 
would not be hindered, according to 
veteran mariners, if weather condi- 
tions do not worsen. 
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STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street LASGOW, Cc.2 
ieee oF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


VERPOOL LEITH 
bu BLIN BELFAST 

















PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 

Feb. Feb. 
19, 26, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .... 44% 34% 36% 35'A2 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 26% .... 3A 
Am. Bakeries Co. 50% 42% 41% 44 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 654 46% 50% 52 
*, | ere 49/2 342 35% 37% 
acd vp aden ass & 445 41% 42% 44 
Cont. Baking Co. . 55% 43'2 442 44% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 59% 48/2 49% S5i 
Cream of Wheat 40'%4 3542 36'2 35' 
Crown Zellerbach 

RE ee 60% 46% 4842 47'2 
Dow Chemical ...... 100% 74% 88'/2 90 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% II II” 1% 

Pid. $8 io h6 waste 138 ods 5 
Gen. Foods Corp. 107% 74% .... 106 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 37% 26% 27/2 29% 

i Sener. 114 Sees sa 104% 
Marek & Ce. ..0.00 91% 67 784 79% 
Monsanto Ch. Co. .. 56% 38% 44% 45% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .... 56% 49% 53 52'/2 

= 2 eae 164'/2 142 147 149 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 27% 28% 29%, 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 49% 34 35/2 38% 
Procter & Gamble 92% 73% 87% 92% 
re Oats Co. 542 42 45 46'/2 

, | ere res 140 124'/2 129 
St. Regis Paper Co... 56% 42'2 43'2 44'/ 
Std. Brands, Inc. 38% 34% 36 36% 
Sterling Drug ...... 59% 43 49 50'/2 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 1062 86! 88 89'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am. 30% 22% 252 26% 
Ward Baking Co. 18% 12% 14 13% 

3. = Beer 94 83% 87'/2 87'/ 
West Virginia Pulp 

; Paper Co. ..... él 42 4b6'2 44 

ELT aks ads bean oe 101 922 .... 92% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 121 129 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 102 103 
Corn Prod. Ref., $7 Pfd. kone Ce 84'/2 
Crown Zellerbach are. 

Pfd. ; ; 86% 87'/4 
Pfizer, Chas., | Reel dees 98% 100 
Pillsbury Co.. $4 Pfd. «3 92'/2 94 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 89% 91% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 72% 73% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. ... 87 89 


THE AMERICAN 
Quotations on bak 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Burry Bisc. Corp. 
Horn & Hardart 
ot 2, We wnewvinwe 


Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Sere. of 


New York, $5 Pfd 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $8 Pfd 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Wagner Baking Co., 


CANADIAN STOCKS 






‘Bakeries ...... 
Food Prod. 


Pe 
— 


Pd. was Tete 
Catelli Food, A 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover Ind. 


Grain 


Pfd. 
Federal Grain ...... 
Pfd. 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 
Lake of the Woods, 


McCabe Grain 
— Flour 
Pfd. 


Toronto Elevator .... 


United Grain, A 
Weston, G., A 
B 


Pid. diate 22.2. 


*Less than board lot. 


ing, milling and allied 
Feb. Feb. 
19, 26, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
10% 6% 7% 8'/2 
38% 332 33% 34 
Bid Asked 
PAG bee des 95'2 97% 
Per ey 121 122 
er 3% 3'/2 
, 75 85 
Feb. Feb 
12, 19, 
—1!959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
5.50 
5 


6 

5.00 2.60 ... 3.50 
ae ee 8 
62 41% 50% 50'” 
44 38 ‘aes OE 
10'/ 7 82 8%, 
3 WO’, 12%2 12% 
9% 8% 9 9 
51 39 46 43 

9 27 272 274 
10.50 7.00 9.00 7.50 


Tree 
192 2% 12Y%2 12% 
97/2 90 5 ie 
34 31 33 


145 132 138 
15% Iti” 12 lI'”A 

7 15% 16 16 
. 444A 9 30 30% 
- 44%2 29% 30 30% 

ea I 82 83 
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Oregon Co-op Makes 
Plans for Rebuilding 


ROSEBURG, ORE.—Douglas Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau Cooperative Ex- 
change plans to rebuild on the site 
where its former building was de- 
stroyed by an explosion and fire Aug. 
7. Andrew J. Townsend, manager, an- 
nounced that the co-op has called for 
bids on its new structure. 

The new store and office building 
will measure approximately 110 by 
113 ft. and will have two floors. The 
main floor will have display space, 
warehouse area, business offices and 
nursery stock area open to a loading 
dock. 

The new building will abut against 
the small structure recently con- 
structed for feed and grain storage 
purposes. 

No estimate was available on the 
planned investment for the new ex- 
change. The cooperative, in business 
for nearly 40 years, was one of the 
heaviest losers in the blast and ex- 
plosion. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Standards Revised 


WASHINGTON—A revision of the 
Official Grain Standards of the U:S. 
for Barley was announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It 
will become effective July 1. 

The revision reduces the maximum 
limits of skinned and broken kernels 
in both grades No. 2 and No. 3 of 
the subclasses Malting Barley and 
Blue Malting Barley. In the No. 2 
grade of these subclasses the limits 
are changed from 7 to 6%, and in 
the No. 3 grade from 10 to 8% 

These changes make it necessary 
also to change the maximum limits 
of skinned and broken kernels in the 
definition of the subclass Malting 
3arley of the class Barley. 

Copies of the revision may be ob- 
tained from the Grain Division, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., or from any field office 
of that division. 
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Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
’ Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Place, 











VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘Interest-Rotterdam” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 

















WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








Cable Address: ‘Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


HOLLAND 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Lynch, R. L. Glass and W. F. Geddes; 
“The Chemical Composition of Wheat 
Lipids,” J. H. Nelson, R. I. Glass and 
W. F. Geddes; “Identification of Car- 
bonyl Compounds in an Ethanol Ex- 
tract of Fresh White Bread,” N. G. 
Hawkins, D. J. Reed and J. W. Pence; 
“Some Volatile Carbonyl Compounds 
Arising During Panary Fermenta- 
tion,” F. E. Kohn, L. Wiseblatt and 
L. S. Fosdick; “The Distribution of 
Vitamins in Commercial Mill Prod- 
ucts,” W. K. Calhoun, F. N. Hep- 
burn and W. B. Bradley; “Study of 
Multiple Tables in Soda Cracker Pro- 





é WM KELLY ' 
4 MILLING | 
~ “2, COMPANY 


ida 


eS 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 





Chemicals Division 
Eastman Chemical Co. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Fries & Fries, Inc. 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Clifton, N.J. 


Coulter Industrial Sales 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 
Rahway, N.J. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(no further information) 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Exhibitors, 45th Annual Meeting 


American Association of Cereal Chemists 
Chicago, May 1-5 


American Optical Company 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Brabender Corporation 
Rochelle Park, N.J. 


C. W. Brabender Instruments 
So. Hackensack, N.J. 


Ohaus Scale Co. 
Union, N.J. 
Central Soya Co. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 








duction. I. The Effect of Iron,” Jan 
Micka. 

Baking and Baking Technology 

“Technological Problems and Nu- 
tritional Trends in Baking as Affect- 
ed by New Food Laws in Germany,” 
Anita Menger; “A Comparison of the 
Active Dried Yeasts Produced in D'f- 
ferent Areas of the World,” N. Sta- 
cey; “The Brew Process of Bread 
Production,” J. A. Thorn; “The Vola- 
tile Organic Acids Found in Dough, 
Oven Gases and Bread,” L. Wise- 
blatt; “Some Aromatic Compounds 
Present in Oven Gases,” L. Wise- 
blatt; “Sulfhydryl Losses During 
Mixing of Doughs, Comparison of 
Flours Having Various Mixing Char- 
acteristics,” H. A. Sokol and D. K. 
Mecham; “The Effect of Heat on 
Patters. III. Batters With Oil,” Eileen 
Brady and R. C. A. Bradshaw; “Bub- 
ble Mechanics in Thick Foams and 
Its Effect on Cake Texture,” A. R. 
Hfandleman and J. F. Conn. 

Feeds and Feed Supplements 

“Starch Solubility in Grains as Af- 
fected by Steaming and Pelleting,” 
Waldon H. Hastings and G. S. Mill- 
er; “Some Aspects of Quality Con- 
trol of Microingredients as Used in 
Animal Feed Products,” R. C. Wor- 
nick and G. O. Kuhn; ‘Feed Micro- 
scopy and Its Applications,” Maxwell 
L. Cooley; ‘Microingredients and 
Statistical Quality Control,” W. L. 
Bender; “Protein Analysis for Feed 
Formulation,” R. O. Nesheim; ‘Bal- 
ancing the Protein of Cereal Grains 
With Synthetic Amino Acids,” R. S. 
Gordon, K. H. Maddy, L. J. Machlin 
and G. L. Romoser; “The Physiologi- 
cal Role of Antioxidants in Animal 
Feeds,” R. S. Gordon, L. J. Machlin 
anl K. H. Maddy. 


Grain Structure, Starch and 
Amylases 
“Protein Granules in Maize Endo- 
sperm Cells,” Donald N. Duvick; 
“Steeping Studies With Corn Horny 
Endosperm Sections,” Stanley A. 
Watson and Eugene H. Sanders; “The 
Degree of Crystallinity of Granular 
Starches as Measured by X-ray Dif- 
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EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


fraction,” H. F. Zobel and F. R. 
Senti; “Structure of the Starch Gran- 
ule. II. Action of Various Amylases 
on Granular Starches,’ Harry W. 
Leach and Thomas J. Schoch; “A 
Thermoanalytical Study of Starch 
Gelatinization,” J. T. Wilson and D. 
H. Donelson; “Characterization of In- 
termediate Fractions of High Amyl- 
ose Corn Starch,” Roy L. Whistler 
and William M. Doane; “Crystalliza- 
tion of Starch Oligosaccharides and 
Oligosaccharide - Iodine Complexes,” 
Dexter French and R. William 
Youngquist; “Studies on the Acid 
Hydrolysis of Starch,” John J. Ka- 
gan and M. Doreen Smith; “The Ef- 
fect of the Stability of Malt Alpha- 
Amylase on Its pH Optimum,” R,. M. 
Sandstedt, Donna Straham and B. D 
Hiites. 

Marketing Research 

Statistics 


and 


“The Means of Control of Your 
Production,” Warren E. Jones; “New 
Means of Forecasting Market Needs,” 
Dick W. Twedt; “David B. Goliath 
Milani Beat the Giants,” Marvin Gor- 
don; ‘Motivation Underlying Con- 
sumer Behavior,’ Charles McCann; 
“Experimental Designs and Stimula- 
tion in Research and Development,” 
Jack Thornby; “The Underdeveloped 
Economy—A Challenge in Food Sup- 
ply,” Maurice V. Sorenson. 

Cereal Protein Research 

“A Lipo-Protein Model of Glu‘en 
Structure,” J. C. Grosskreutz; ‘“Flec- 
trophoretic Composition and Intrinsic 
Viscosity of Glutens from Different 
Varieties of Wheat,” J. E. Cluskey, 
N. W. Taylor, Helen Charley and 
I. R. Senti; “Water Soluble Zein by 
Selective Deamidation,” L. G. Unger 
and L. Morris; “The Distribution of 
Amino Acids in Commercial Mill 
Products,” F. N. Hepburn, W. K. Cal- 
houn and W. B. Bradley. 


Methods and Gadgets Useful 
in Control 


“A Simple Volume Measuring De- 
vice for Layer Cakes,” D. E. Wilbur; 
“Method of Direct Reading Moisture 
Determination,” H. J. Loving; “Lay- 
er Cake Viewing Device,” H. J. Lov- 
ing; “Modification of the Oxygen 
Bomb Stability Technique,” R. L. 
Sampson; “Quick Method for Deter- 
mining Diastatic Activity,” R. S. Ter- 
rell; “Techniques for Obtaining Uni- 
form Dough Thickness,” F. R. 
Schwain; “Use of a Color Meter in 
the Malting Industry,” S. D. Bichler; 
“Straight Tube Monometer Method 
for Soda Determination,” R. G. Pip- 
pitt; “Rapid Method for Flour Esti- 
mation,” R. G. Pippitt. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
ceehsiiiitantdte v 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Midwest mill. Knowledge of hard wheat 
milling essential. Please furnish complete 
data, including personal information, edu- 
cation, experience and salary required. 
Address Ad No. 5701, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Lunch 

1:30 p.m. “Concrete Building and 
Bin Construction — Prefab” — Ed 
Brackney, Weitz-Hettelsater, Kansas 
City. 

THURSDAY, MAY 26 

Moderator: Paul McSpadden, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; “Food Additives and Mill San- 
itation from a Miller’s Standpoint’’- 
Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; “Considerations 
in Flour Drying and Cooling’’—Jack 
Kice, Kice Metal Products, Wichita, 
Kansas; “Sound Effects of Water on 
Dry Wheat’’—Gordon Grosh, Leo 
Wirtz, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Intermission 

“Profit The Operative Miller’s 
Goal’’—Alden Ackels, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn. 

As part of the conference, several 
tours are being arranged. To date 
confirmation has been given that 
these will include the feed mill and 
research laboratories of the Ralston 
Purina Co. and the brewery of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., with two others 
tentatively scheduled and to be an- 
nounced when made available. 

The St. Louis technical conference 
will be headquartered at the Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel. Paul Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
is general chairman. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Duluth Marine 
Terminal Report 


Expected in May 


DULUTH A progress report 
on the proposed multi-million dollar 
private marine facilities in Duluth 
may be issued in May by directors of 
the International Duluth Seaport 
Corp., the Duluth port authority has 
announced. 

Alexander Freeman, Winnipeg, 
president of the corporation, met 
with Robert T. Smith, Duluth port 
director, and port authority mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Smith said Mr. Freeman re- 
ported that titles on city-owned land 
which is under lease by the firm are 
expected to be cleared by March 15. 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services. 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 


program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





T'o make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 
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For Advertising Information > 


2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
For Subscriptions, Contact 1 er Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 


The index of a 


‘vertisers is provided 


as a service to readers and advertisers 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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The 
tioning a 


district attorney was ques- 
Kentucky colonel in court 
to shake his testimony, he 
tried sarcasm. ‘They call you colo- 
nel,”” he sneered. “In what regiment 
are you a colonel?” 


Unable 


Well it’s like this,’ drawled the 
colonel. “The ‘colonel’ in front of 
my name is like the ‘honorable’ in 
front of yours. It doesn’t mean a 
thing.” 

¢¢ @ 

Sign in a restaurant window. ‘“T- 

Bone—two cents.”’ Then in fine print 


“With meat 
¢¢ 


First voter: “I don’t want to vote 
for any of the candidates. I don’t 
know any of them.” 

Second voter: “I don’t know what 
to do either. I know all of them.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


$4.” 


underneath: 


The little girl was telling her 
teacher about her baby teeth coming 
out. One tooth was lIcose and she 
had already lost three. She _ said, 
“Pretty soon I'll be running on the 
rim.” 

e¢¢ 

A famous matador was fighting 

in a Mexican border town. Among 


the spectators was an old cowhand 


who was seeing his first bull fight 

The fight had reached the stage 
where the matador, armed with only 
a cape, was taunting the bull, avoid- 
ing the animal’s horns by fractions 


of an inch and flipping the cape aside 
as the bull charged past. 


At last the old cowhand could 
stand it no longer. He arose and 
shouted: “Buddy, he ain’t never gon- 
na run into that sack unless you 
hold it still!” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 



















year out. 


FOUNDED BY 


stands out. 


The quality of POLAR BEAR always 


That is as true today as it 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


always has been in the long history of 
this company. You can place your 
trust in POLAR BEAR, year in and 
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Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 


quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 


doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 

ae : See k F oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 

Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using and sharp—without waste, and then is 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 


metered precisely as a gas not as a 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. liquid 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-111.64 








‘Wanna Bite?” 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 

One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 


keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 





General 


Mills 








